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Gentlemen have appealed to the authority of 
information obtained from officers of the army. 
Why are they here, sir? Why are they here 
reposing in ashington and all parts of the coun- 
try, if it is not that they are satisfied that the war 
has closed, that no more battles are to be fought, 
no more laurels to be won? They have given us 
ample evidence, by the bravery which they have 


heretofore displayed, that they would not leave the || 


field of their victories if they were not fully con- 
vinced that nothing more remained to be done. 
There is not one who does not believe that the 
war isatanend. There may be a few skirmishes 


here and there with parties of guerrillas; but so | 


far as armies are concerned that will stand before 
American forces, they are never to be seen again 


in Mexico. This is the opinion of every officer I | 


have spoken with, and it is also my opinion. 
From all the facts to be gathered from official re- 
ports, we can come but to one inevitable conclu- 
sion, viz: that their armies are broken to pieces; 
that the country is given over to the control of fac- 
tions; and that they can no longer make head 
against us. You have now an army there of forty- 
three thousand men. They are capable of going 
where they please, and staying where they please, 
in all the wide domains of Mexico. I therefore 
can see no necessity for a further increase of force 
at present, even i it were the conquest of the 


whole country that was contemplated; but when || 


it is to limited assaults only to which it is proposed 
to confine this war, there appears still less neces- 
sity for such increased provision. It is with these 
views, and with no feelings of captiousness, from 
no spirit of opposition, and nd disposition to scan 
the merits or conduct of this war, but simply taking 
it as itis, that I have been induced to offer the 
amendment which I have presented ; whilst I ques- 
tion the propriety of any additional force being 
now added to our already large and increasing 
army in Mexico. 

r. CASS then rose and remarked that he 


wished to correct one or two errors into which the | 


Senator from Kentucky had fallen; and having 
shown, from the returns of the Adjutant General, 
that the number of men under General Wool was 
only six thousand seven hundred, and not ten 
thousand, as had been stated by the Senator, he 
was interrupted b 

Mr. CRITTE DEN, who observed that he 
had fallen into an inaccuracy in summing up the 
forces under General Wool, on account of which 
he readily admitted that a reduction of upwards of 
three thousand men was to be made from the ag- 
gregate number, which he had stated. 

Mr. CASS proceeded: The Senator had taken 
one position and eloquently supported it, on which 
he begged to differ with him. Me Senator seemed 
to think that an additional force was entirely unne- 
cessary, after the country had been conquered. 
But all experience showed they might gain a bat- 
tle and get possession of a country without being 
able to retain it. 
lessons upon this subject. To march to the capi- 
tal of a country was one thing, and then to diffuse 
the forces over it, in various positions, in order to 
hold the people in subjection, was another and 
quite a different thing. Our armies in Mexico had 
gained a series of victories as brilliant in them- 
selves as honorable to the national character. But 
they were now to break up as a mass, to spread 
themselves into various detachments, else it would 
2 impossible to hold the Mexican people in obe- 

ience, 

They would be now exposed to popular tumults, 
and liable to be cut down by detachments, and still 
the more, the further they would be compelled to 
march. Besides, it was important that the Mexi- 
can people should be convinced, by the exhibition 
of our overwhelming force, that resistance was out 
of the question. What we wanted was, to produce 
& moral effect upon the people of Mexico—to sat- 
isfy them of our aeeeet and their weakness, 
and to avoid fighting battles by showing them 
that, if fought, they would certainly be gained by 
us, 


It was also important to note that the regiments 
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now in the field did not average more than eight | 
| hundred and fifty men to each, which was nearly || 
| three hundred short of the legal establishment. | 
This bill would not give more than seven thousand 
| five hundred men tothe army. The calculation of | 
the honorable Senator was based on the legal es- | 
tablishment. Now, no legal establishment can be | 
kept full. The reports of the Adjutant General 
show, that there must be a deduction of more than | 
| one quarter, leaving the force on foot less than | 
three-fourths of the legal establishment. This is | 
| the result of experience. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that the number of the regular army in Mex- | 
ico can be much, if it all, increased but by raising | 
| 
| 


| new corps, and establishing new recruiting rendez- 
|| vous. 


The honorable Senator, in all his calculations, 
|| looks to the numbers on the statute book, not to 
| the numbers on the returns. The continually-re- | 


} 
| 


\| curring casualties of battle, of climate, and of all 
| the other circumstances which make war hazard- 
| ous, are a perpetual drain, which keeps down the 
|| force far below the strength authorized by law. 

|| With respect to the cost, the Senator or himself 
|| must be under a misapprehension. 

| regiment of infantry was about $279,000 per an- 
| num. It was true, that all the expenses might be 
|| charged upon the soldiers—bounty lands, medical 
|| staff, and quartermaster’s staff. But the actual 





|| cost of each regiment of infantry was the sum he 
| had stated. A regiment of dragoons, of which 
|| they had three, cost something like $700,000. If 
|| he understood the Senator from Kentuckv aright, 
|| he proposed to raise thirty thousand men at the 
| discretion of the President, to be called out by him 


when he pleased. So far as regarded himself, he 

(Mr. Cass) was perfectly willing that it should be 
| left to the discretion of the President; but the de- 
| mand of the Senator, that all the force should be 
| composed of volunteers, brought up the old ques- 
| tion. He (Mr. Cass) had no disposition to do in- 
| justice to the volunteers. Far from it. No man 
| had a higher opinion than he of the gallantry and 
efficiency of volunteers. But the addition to the 
|| regular force which the bill proposed was entirely 
| justified alike by experience and the exigencies of 
| the present time. 

r. CRITTENDEN said that the Senator from 
Michigan had introduced rather a new principle, 
which made war more alarming than ever. It was 
this : that it would require a much greater military 
force to be kept in a subjected country, than had 
been required to conquer it. “Fhe Senator said that 
there might be a sudden rising of the people, and 
they must be prepared at all times and every- 
where, to suppress such hostilities. How many 
men would be required for that purpose? The 
gentleman had given them no information as 
to that. He had prescribed no rule, and there 
was no experience, military or civil, on sucha 
subject. Now he (Mr. C.) thought that it was 
pretty reasonable to suppose that those who had 
gone into a country, prepared for their reception, 
and had taken all its fortresses and dispersed its 
armies, were able to hold that dismantled country, 
and defy that conquered people. Had the Senator 
attempted to show that what was done by twelve 
thousand men could not be repeated by thirty 
thousand? It was admitted that Scott had about 
thirty thousand men—double the force which he 
had when he conquefed and took the city of Mex- 
ico. Was there any pressing emergency now? 
What did the gentleman want? He was one of 
great intelligence and great weight in that body— 
acquainted, as might be supposed, with the pecu- 
liar views of the Secretary of War; and what rea- 
son, it might then with propriety be asked, did he 
assign for this immediate increase of the forces in 
Mexico? What did he propose to do with them? 
Was there anything to be done for which the 
present force was not perfectly competent? Did 
they want to take Queretaro, the present seat of 
Government? Did they want to go to San Luis 
Potosi?—to Zacatecas? Well, was there any- 
where to which the forces now in Mexico could 
not go? He contended that they had proof in 
what had been already accomplished, that the 
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forces now in Mexico were adequate to any emer- 
gency. 
Sut the Senator from Michigan seemed to think 
that they ought not to be content until they had 
| force enough to act by intimidation and terror. 
Well, how many men did that require? He be- 
lieved that neither the great Frederick nor any 
| other warrior of ancient times had drawn any rule 
| ag. to the amount of force by which a people could 
| be terrified into submission. They had beaten 
| the Mexicans when they were not terrified; they 
had conquered them in field after field; they had 
broken them into pieces like a potsherd; they had 
doubled their forces since that day; and yet they 
were told that they were not in safety unless they 
had more troops—more forces. It was not a mil- 
itary effect that the gentleman wished to accom- 
| plish, for he could not point out any military 
| Operation which could not be effected by the army 
| now in Mexico. But the Senator wanted an 
army large enough to produce a great moral effect. 
| A religious effect could hardly be expected, it was 
| to be supposed, in a Catholic country like Mexico, 
| by such means. It was a moral effect, then, that 


The cost of a || was intended; and to produce it, they were called 


upon to make this addition to the army. He (Mr. 
Crittenven) could not consent to raise armies for 
| such a purpose. He was willing to raise armies 
| to fight battles, but not to produce a ‘‘ moral 
effect.”” For all military purposes, they had 
ample forces now in Mexico. Yet, in order to 
| 





meet any possible contingency, although he did 
not apprehend any danger, still he was willing to 
provide for any possibility of danger, and give to 
the President the power of calling out thirty thou- 
sand volunteers, if, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, they should be deemed necessary. 

The Senator from Michigan seemed to think, 
though he was not very distinct on the subject, 
that these regulars were much better than so many 
troops enlisted for the same time and called volun- 
teers. Why? Both were subject to the same 
laws—engaged for the same term of service—to 
some extent consisted, perhaps, of the same ma- 
terials. Why, then, were they to be regarded as 
better when called regulars than when styled vol- 
unteers? Was there anything in the name? Not 
atall. The volunteers would be just as effective 
as if they were called regulars. Their obligations 
| to their country would be as strong, and as sensi- 

bly felt. There can be no difference as to their 
capacity to render service, or in their preparation. 
| If the President were of opinion to-morrow that 

there was an exigency which demanded it, he 
would be authorized to call for thirty thousand 
men, and no expenses would be incurred until 
they were mustered into the public service. But 
pass this bill for ten thousand regulars, and there 
would be at once from five to six hundred officers 
under pay, and each of the men under pay, as 
fast as Enlisted. Not so with volunteers. 

Again, which description of force was most 
easily raised? The volunteers, of course. There 
was something in the name of volunteer that ap- 
pealed to the hearts of their free-born countrymen, 
withastrength much greater than that which delong- 

i} ed toany argument or appeal employed by the 
officer recruting for the regular army. If expedi- 
tion was the object, the volunteer was undoubted- 
ly the force which should be raised. The call on 

Reniticky for two regiments of volunteers was re- 

ceived there about the first of October, and the 

Governor, to give opportunity to those living in 

distant parts of the State to participate in the honor 

of serving the country, gave as long a period as 

ssible for the rendezvous—about twenty days— 
and by the first of November, two full regiments 
embarked at Louisville for the seat of war. How 
long would it take, he asked, to enlist two regi- 
ments in Kentucky? Every other gentleman could 
easily turn to his own State and answer that ques- 
tion for himself. He did not believe that two regi- 
ments of regulars could be raised in two years in 

Kentucky. Yet two regiments of volunteers were 

filled within thirty days, and ten ora dozen captains 

went away with tears in their eyes, because there 


asggned them places in the army. 


could not 
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Such men went to the wars with spirit, courage, || fore. They would do stern duty to the utmost, || neither patriotism is elicited, nor glory is to be 


and ambition. They had homes to which to re- 
turn, and trusted to bring back goodnames. That 
was the feeling that sustained them and enabled 
them, with but little discipline, to accomplish 
everything in the field. For all the reasons which 
he had urged, he therefore hoped that the amend- 
ment would be adopted in preference to the origi- 
nal bill. 

He had already said that he had no captious 
spirit about this thing at all; and he had avoided 
any allusion to parties. He did not wish to re- 
vive the controversy aboutthe war. ‘The question 
before them did not require it, Supposing the war 
to be ever so just—their desires of conquest ever 
80 unlimited—in his judgment, they had already a 
foree capable of accomplishing everything. He 
was therefore opposed to the additional expense, 
and the exposure of additional thousands of his 
countrymen to the dangers of that climate. Let 
the President have the power of calling for thirty 
regiments of volunteers, and he can have them im- 
mediately, if he believed that they were needed. 

Mr. CASS said he had but one remark to make. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky, with an 
emphasis not to be mistaken, talked about the 
moral effect to be produced by the presence of the 
army in Mexico. He (Mr. C.) had used the term 


morality. He did wish to produce a moral effect, 
as cdntradistinguished from the physical effect of 
their military operations. There was nothing at | 
all in the remark to justify the little slur of the 
Senator, and surely it must have been apparent to 
all, that it was a great deal better to intimidate 
than to killthe Mexicans. The Senator had asked | 


| understan 





him how many troops were needed to produce that 
moral effect; and, in reply, he could only say, that | 
he intended to vote for the bill, because it provided | 
such an augmentation of the military force in Mex- 

ico as would be likely to produce that desirable | 
effect. The Senator could hardly expect a state- | 
ment of the force necessary, to be given with math- 





ematical precision. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN only wished to know how | 
the Senator would employ his additional force ? 

Mr. CASS said he would answer the Senator | 
with a great deal of pleasure. They might sup- 
pose a case in which a nation might sit down, | 
every man, woman, and child, to be killed. But 
it never has been so, and never will be so in Mex- | 
ico. The national obstinacy will stop at a point 
far short of this. He-believed that they must 
occupy the posts which they had taken, and extend 
their lines of communication as far as necessary— | 
the great roads to the east and tothe west. There 
were other great positions also to be occupied. 
No man could point them out who was not well | 
acquainted with the topography of their country. 
There were some positions that appeared very | 
advantageous; among these would appear to be 
Queretero, which stood at the junction of the joint 
line of communication between northern and west- 
ern Mexico, and it would probably be difficult to 
open the communication between that region and the 
country now held by us. As he remarked yester- 
day, the rich mineral region of Zacatecas and San 
Luis must also be taken and held. They must 
either withdraw or extend their operations, and | 
remain inactive. The former course was out of | 
the question, and the latter would leave an inter- 
minable war upon our hands. We must of neces- 
sity extend our operations—wisely, indeed, as 
circumstances might require, but rapidly as the 
amount of force would aber, 

With respect to tae remarks of the Senator with 
reference to the volunteers and regulars, he had | 
only to say, that he believed that a mixed force 
was by far the best. He believed that the regu- | 
lars submitted better to wholesome discipline and | 
restraint, than men who elected their own officers. 
The-honorable Senator himself knew the fact from 
his own experience. ‘The enlisted soldier became 
a part of the army, part of a great machine, and 
the principal duty he had to learn was the duty of 
olelience. All this was known and felt by every 
man who became a recruit in the regular army. 
Not so with the volunteers. The honorable Sen- 
ator here did not volunteer with any such state of 
feeling, nor, indeed, could it be so from the com- 
position of both officers and men. They were 
formed of the very best material our country af- 
forded. They had gone into battle, and had fought, | 
he was about to say, as men neve? had fought be- | 








| 


i 





| 


| 
| 


| 


/moral influence of the Mexicans? There they 
‘moral effect,’? but he did not say an effect of 


so long as they were kept in motion, and would |, 


| do it with the more alacrity as the danger was the || 


more pressing. But the moment they stopped, 

then a spirit of dissatisfaction would begin to | 
spread, increasing the more, the longer they re- |, 
mained stationary. The duties of the camp and 

the post, of police, and all the routine of sta- 

tionary service, was irksome to them, And for | 
that reason, they yielded more readily to the dis- |, 
eases of the climate than the regular soldiers. | 
Every one knew, that the strict subordination in 
which the regular soldier was held, contributed 


| essentially to the health and efficiency of the army. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he did not wish to 
continue the discussion, much less a controversy 
on the subject. He confessed that he did not yet 

lemuale what the Senator meant by the 
moral effect which he intended to produce. Had 
the Senator ever sat down, and, according to any 
rule of philosophy, calculated how many men 
with arms by their side were necessary to pro- 
duce the moral effect of which he spoke? or how 
many men with arms in their hands were needed 
for the same purpose? Did he not see that if war 
was to be carried on, or military objects effected 
in that way, how completely they were under the 


were, ten or fifteen thousand strong, in the heart 
of Mexico, with ten millions of people. Mexico 


| had, therefore, a hundred thousand to one; and 


therefore, in order to counteract the ** moral ef- 
fect,’ if mere numbers produced it, it must be 
necessary for the United States to send nine or 
ten millions to Mexico. It would certainly be 
necessary to do that, in order to counteract the 
moral influence of the present overwhelming num- 
ber of Mexicans! No, it was not mere numbers 
that produced ‘* moral effect;” it was the battles 


|of Buena Vista, Chapultepec, Contreras, and | 


Churubusco. These were the great witnesses 
which produced effects—witnesses of the power 
of one party, the subjugation and conquest of the 
other. It was the arms of the United States that 
had produced the moral effect. They had pros- 
trated Mexico. She felt it and knewit. She was 
pow nothing but a huge undigested mass of van- 
ity and faction. Her armies had been scattered, 
her authorities broken to pieces; and it was to 
protect themselves in the midst of such a people 
as that, that 30,000 men were pronounced insufli- 
cient, needing a reinforcement of 10,000 regulars 
and 20,000 volunteers. The law at present gave | 
the privilege of recruiting 8,600 men for the regu- | 
lar army. 
would 


he 
will 


utmost every aur: 
| men, who have b 


| sition that Mexico is conquered, 


When these men were raised, where || 
e the necessity for more? Would they | 


won. If this country were invaded, I would tury 
to the great body of the militia—for I use the terms 
** volunteers ” and “ militia ”’ assynonymous—for 
its defence. But when wecarry on a foreign war 
and especially when defensive operations, merely. 
are carried on, we huve reached a point where an 
ulars are the force which should be employed jy 
the nice routine of the service, in which the duties 
are not sufficiently important to justify tha: disrup- 
tion of society, that injury to the commercial jn. 


‘terests of the country, which would resu!: from 


qringing out men of that high class, which the hon. 
orable Senator from Kentucky has correctly said 
constitutes the great body of the volunteers. There 
is a great difference in the material of the voluy- 
teers and the regular force. There is an enthusj- 


'asm that spreads over every neighborhood when 


the call for volunteers goes forth, When Kep- 
tucky is called on to send her regiment, and every 
county its company, an enthusiasm bursts out 


| everywhere, and the State pours forth its best ma- 
terial—material too good for common use. 


The gentleman inquires why it is that we pre- 
fer regulars? I will answer: we prefer regulars, 
first, because they are cheaper; secondly, because 
can be maintained in better discipline. The 
maintain a better state of police. They 
will be healthier, and therefore more effective, in 
proportion to their numbers, for mere garrison 
duties. As long as you keep the high-bred gen- 
tlemen for the battle, they will Sage any privation, 
submit to every restraint, and discharge to the 

But do you expect that those 
roken all the ontario ties of 
home in order to fight their country’s battles, will 
sacrifice themselves to the mere duties of the sen- 
tinel—will be content with the performance of the 
police of a garrison? Will they be suited better 
for the one, or as well for the other, as men of a 
lower grade in society, and more accustomed to 
such duties? : 

But the gentlemen has made an argument which 


| I regard as more congenial to his feelings. He 
has alluded to the gallantry of the army, and the 


battles won by small forces, affording evidence 
against the necessity of this increase of our force. 


| But it is one thing to beat the enemy and another 


to hold him in subjection, and the argument of the 
honorable Senator, which rests upon the suppo- 

T hold to be by 
no means indisputable. Is Mexico conquered? 
Is any part of it conquered? Conquest, as laid 
down +y some writers, is of three kinds. Ruinis 
one of these kinds of conquest; but we have not 
ruined Mexico, and God forbid we ever should. 


recruit more than that number in the course of the | The moral feeling of this country would never just- 


present year? They did recruit a few more during 
the last year—11,000 men. But, in six months, | 


two sets of recruiting officers at the same places? 


| 
| 
was it likely that any more would be recruited by | 


ify such a course. Another mode of conquest is, 
to hold a country by controlling its government. 
That is not suited to the genius of our country. 
We send no proconsul abtoad—no_ provincial 


Mr. CASS. The Senator had asked if more || army to direct the government of the country. 
could be raised by two sets of recruiting officers in || We recognize as the great basis of all institutions 


the same places. 
the two sets to the same places. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, then said: It is not 
my purpose at this time to go into a discussion of 
the ten-regiment bill, but to address myself espe- 
cially to the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Ihave been surprised at the introduction 
of that amendment; I certainly did not expect it. 
The gentleman has not anticipated the ground 
upon which I would oppose the substitution of that 
amendment for the bill. He seems to rest it on | 
the supposition that we are to oppose the substitu- | 
tion of volunteers for regulars because regulars are | 
better than volunteers. I take no such ground, | 
and fortunately stand in an attitude in which I can | 


served with both. But, sir, the question lies deep- 

er and far beyond the mere availability of the one | 
over the other. And I would say to the honora- | 
ble Senator from Kentucky, who has seen service, | 
that if he will revert to the pene when he return- | 
ed from his campaign, and met the aged patriot, | 
who wrung his hand and enquired for his son who | 
had died on the field of battl—when he met the | 


mother who,with tears streaming down hercheeks, || 


ps to him the same question, he will at once say, | 
however necessary it may be to call forth the chiv- | 


alry of the country to fight its battles, let us not | 


send such men, to be wasted in the mere duties of 
the sentinel, by the attacks of disease and an un- | 
friendly climate, whilstengaged in a service where 


But it was not intended to send || self-government. The other mode of conquest is 


by colonizing a country. We cannot do that. In 


neither of these modes, then, have we conquered 


Mexico. 


We have not even suppressed the hos- 
| tility of the Mexican people. 


I hazard the asser- 


| tion, that there is more hostility against us in 


Mexico now than there was at the beginning of 
| the war. Mexico is not conquered. 

But the honorable Senator asks, how will you 
‘employ this large force? Not to take cities; not 
to fight battles. And I agree with him that our 
, army could now march through all South America 

and defeat every enemy. But we want this force 
to hold towns and posts in Mexico—to convince 
| the Mexicans that resistance is idle, and beyond 


| have no prejudices for one or the other, having || all this, to afford protection to all the citizens of 


| Mexico who are ready to recognize our authority 
/ and give us supplies. These are some of the great 
objects to be obtained. To effect them, large bod- 
ies of men will be needed. We must garrison 
our posts with forces adequate to make a sortie, if 
necessary, and not be shut up when any partisall 
_ chief chooses to come and sit down before their 
| gates, . 
" Again, the army of General Scott, which achiev- 
| ed such victories before the city of Mexico, did it 
ata heavy sacrifice of blood, and that resul 
from the want of force. The length of their lines 
_was far inferior to that of the enemy’s. Our gal- 
‘lant men fell under the converging fire of the foe, 
‘and therefore their blood was spilled like water. 
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American courage, the skill of the officers, and the 
science of our incomparable staff, achieved those 
victories, and God forbid that they should ever be 
tested again at such a fearful sacrifice. But that 
army in its present state is not combined, whilst 
there are many posts without a garrison, which we 
ought to hold. 3; 

Then again, the resources of Mexico, must 
contribute to the support of that army. We can- | 
not afford to keep down anarchy in Mexico at the | 
expense of our treasury, We must not depend 
on the petty amount of property that might be 
wrang from the poor rancheros. Such a thing 
has never been contemplated by our Government, 
nor practised by our officers. In Zacatecas you 
can have possession of the mint. In Potosi are | 
the richest mines in Mexico; and if, as has been 
stated, the annual produce of these mines amounts 
to nearly twenty-five millions, and we claim the | 
revenue which the Mexican Government extract- 
ed from mining operations, and by protecting the 
entrance of goods into the country, furnish a new 
source of revenue from the duties on imposts, then 
we have something to support our armies, with- 
out touching private property, and the expenses 
of the war are borne by Mexico herself. 

The object now is, not to prepare to fight a bat- 
tle, but to prevent a battle. The great object now 
is, to allow the ability which yet remains in Mex- || 
ico to establish federal government on republi- | 
ean principles, to exert itself. We have taught 
Mexico salutary lessons. We have convinced | 
them that they are not what they supposed they 
were; and I hope it will not excite a laugh when I 
mention that supposition to have been, that they 
were the greatest military power on the continent; 
for it was not until after the battle of Buena Vista 
that they began todoubt it. Letus now give them 
an opportunity to create a government somewhat 
stable, and capable of adhering to its obligations. 
I reject the idea of taking her Federal Government 
under our protection as altogether impracticable, 
and because it would certainly tend to render it 
odious to the people. Our policy should be direct- 
ed by the purest reason and most patriotic motives 
to that end which will hasten a peace and leave 
Mexico the power to erect again her nationality. 

If I believed that this’ additional force were un- 
necessary, [ should vote against the bill. If I 
believed that regulars were not better calculated to 
occupy garrisons, and that the gallantry of om 





volunteers in the field should decide this question, 
I would vote against it. But I believe the force 
to be necessary, and that these regulars are the | 
proper force. The Senator from Kentucky spoke | 
of giving a discretionary power to the President | 
to call out thirty thoysand volunteers. Well, I 
doubt not the wisdom of the Executive—I doubt | 
not his nerve to encounter that responsibility. I 
would be quite willing to make him responsible, || 
and to rely upon the good feeling, patriotism, and | 
intelligence of the country, to sustain him in callin | 
out these men for the present purpose, and still | 
further for the ultimate object, when the forces 
may be reduced, of recalling the volunteers, now 
making sacrifices beyond the duty which they un- 
dertook to perform. And at this moment, sir, the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, before 
me, recalls to my mind, appropriately, in this con- 
nection, the fact that the regiment which has cover- 
ed the Palmetto State with laurels and cypress, now 
numbers only about one hundred and fifty fit for 
active service. I would recall that regiment at once. 

I would return its members to their social and com- 
mercial duties, and substitute for them a regular 
regiment, equally able to perform, at ail events, the 
duties they have now to discharge. 

I did not rise for the purpose of making any | 
extended remarks, and have been led to say more || 
than T intended. I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. 
_Mr. CALHOUN said that there were two or |, 
three points of difficulty still unexplained in an- 
Swering the objection to the bill. If he understood 
aright the Senator from Kentucky, during a period | 
of the last fifteen months not more than about 
eleven thousand recruits had been enlisted. | 





Mr. CASS here interposed, and said that the 

nator from Kentucky was in error. More than 
twenty thousand had been enlisted in the course 
of little more than a year. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN referred to the report of || 
the Adjutant General, to show that the number 1 
was but a little over eleven thousand ' 


|} assume the number stated by the chairman of the 


, the recruiting had taken up a great deal of the loose | 


| greatest success, 
| told that this force was so immediately necessary, 


| thousand to be raised. 
| in the recruiting service. Eight thousand was very 


| in favor of the war. 
the cheaper plan would be to strengthen the re- 
| cruiting service, rather than create additional regi- 


Mr. CASS explained that that was exclusive of | 
the new regiments which had been raised. 


Mr. CALHOUN continued: He would, then, 





Military Committee. If only twenty thousand 
men were raised during the last year, it was very 
evident that in the present state of the market—for 


portions of society disposed to enlist—it would be 
very difficult indeed to raise, during the present 


| year, the men necessary to fill these ten additional 
| reziments. 


2 s. Well, they had been told that this ad- 
ditional force was required immediately, when, in 


_ all probability, with the strongest recruiting force, 
| it could not be obtained in less than six or eight 


months after the passage of the bill, allowing the 
Yet they had been emphatically 


that not a day could be allowed here for debate. 
He did not doubt that regulars were the best de- 
scription of force. He wished to know if the 


eight thousand included the entire deficit. | 


Mr. CASS replied, that the general deficiency 
amounted to eight thousand men. 

Mr.CALHOUN. That, added to the ten regi- 
ments, would make eighteen thousand or twenty 
Then the defect must be 


near the number which it was proposed to raise by 
this bill; and yet a deficit to that extent existed in 
the present force. The remedy seemed to be in 
the creation of a sufficient number of recruiting 
officers—not of generals nor colonels—not of offi- 
cers of the higher grades, but of officers suited for 
that service. 

This business of war was a serious one. 
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But when he sawsuch a force asked for in the 
report of the Secretary; when he saw, in the Pres- 
ident’s message, the declaration which he had 


| quoted yesterday, to the effect that he himself be- 





| would then act understandingly. 
| voting, without knowing what was to be ultimately 
| done, threw him, and he believed every member 
_of the Senate, into a state of great difficulty to 
| determine how to vote. 


created the means of its own continuance. It | 


called into being mighty influences which were 
interested in carrying it on; and few nations ever 


| terminated war, so long as they possessed the 


means of carrying iton. A single regiment could 
not be raised without the creation of new interests 
If these views were correct, 


ments, officers and all. The volunteers, if their 
services were needed, could be called out at once. 
The spirit of gallantry which characterized the 
people, was not yet exhausted, notwithstanding 
the disasters of the war, as far as deaths were con- 
cerned, and all the regiments had been thinned to 
an extraordinary extent. He presumed that the 
mortality had been not less than twenty per cent. 
Yet recruits, he had no doubt, could be still had 
plentifully. If, then, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs wanted an immediate aug- 
mentation of the military force, he should ask for 
volunteers. 

He (Mr. C.) was glad to perceive that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi |Mr. Davis] was notaverse to 
a defensive line atthe propertime. In his (Mr.C.’s) 
opinion, the present was the proper time. In view of 
that policy he would prefer regulars to volunteers. 
He objected, though, to regulars, because that 
force gave greatly increased patronage, and greatly 
added influence to the support of the war. He 
knew not how other gentlemen felt; but as for him- 
self, he was convinced that the patronage of this 
Government had gone beyord all bounds, and 
already exercised a most dangerous control over 
the deliberations of Congress. He felt the awk- 
wardness of his position. He was utterly averse 
to pursuing this war for any view yet presented, 
even taking the strong view presented by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. He put it to that gentle- 
man, Was there any certainty of peace? and if 
not, where would the country stand? That was- 
the question. It would be in a position worse than 
ever. Every step they took only plunged them 
deeper and deeper into difficulty. If his memory 
served him, the Secretary of the War Department 
stated seventy thousand men as adequate to con- 

uer and hold in subjection all Mexico. Was 
that not the view of the Secretary? He could not 
at the moment lay his hand on the report of the 
War Department; but if he had not correctly stated 
the views of the Secretary, any Senator could set 
the matter right. The Secretary then disavowed 
the plan of entire subjugation. The Executive 
disavowed it; and yet a force, according to the 
Senator from Kentucky, of ninety or one hundred 
thousand men, was demanded. He could not be- 
lieve that it was the intention of the Executive, 
because it had been again and again disavowed. 





| 





' 
i 


| 


heved, that unless ina certain contingency they 
must take possession of the country, and take the 
measure of the indemnity into our own hands, he 
could not but think that there was a strong im- 
pression on all sides that the end would be to con- 


quer and hold Mexico. 


If they could have the question first submitted 
to the deliberative consideration of that body, and 
it were decided what was to be the proper course 
of conducting this war; if it were known whether 
they were to go on, or take a defensive line, they 
But voting and 


The question was then taken upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Crirrenpen, and 
it was determined in the negative, as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, Clarke, 
Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Daytou, Greene, Hale, Man- 


| gum, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Spruance, Underwood, Up- 
| ham. and Webster—19. 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Brad- 
bury, Breese, Butler, Cameron, Cass, Davis of Mississip 
pi, Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Han- 
negan, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Lou- 
isiana, Mason, Rusk, Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, and West- 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the bill, by inserting, in the 5th line of the first sec- 
tion, after the word * President,’’ the words, ‘ if 


|| in his opinion the exigencies of the war require 


War |! 


such a further increase of force.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

No further amendment being made, the bill was 
reported to the Senate. 

he amendment having been concurred in, the 

question was upon ordering the bill, as amended, 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

It was suggested that the bill might be ordered 


| to be engrossed, and the question on its passage 


deferred until to-morrow. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 6, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER commenced the call of the 


| States for petitions, commencing at the Territory 


of Wisconsin; when 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the special 
order; which was agreed to. 


GREAT SOUTHERN MAIL. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole (Mr. Sarru, of Indiana, 
in the chair) on the joint resolution concerning 
the transportation of the mail from Washington 
south. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, who was entitled 
to the floor from last eventing, addressed the com- 
mittee. As a member of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, which reported the 
resolution now under consideration, and disagree- 
ing with the majority of that committee, he de- 
sired to trespass upon the patience of the com- 
mittee for a short time, in order to submit a few 
reasons why he oceupied the position that he did 
with reference to this question. 

He had endeavored to give to this controversy 
between the Post Office Department and the Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg Railroad and Potomac 
Steamboat Companies a fair, a candid, an impar- 
tial investigation; and, in order to the full under- 
standing of this question, it seemed to him it was 
right that they should look to the several laws 
which had been passed by Congress for the zov- 
ernment of the Postmaster General in making 
contracts with such companies far the transporta- 
tion of the mail. They should look, also, to the 
time at which they were passed, at the circum- 
stances and causes which induced their passage. 

They found that the first Jaw on this subject 
was the act of July, 1838. (Mr. J. read an ex- 
tract from the law. It enacts, in substance, that 
each and every railroad within the limits of the 
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United States which was then completed, or there- 
after might be, should be considered a post route, 
and the Postmuster General should cause to be 
transported thereon the mail of the United States, 
provided the service can be obtained on reasonable 


terms; and provides that he shall not pay there- 


for, in any instance, more than twenty-five per 
centum over and above what similar transporta- 
tion might cost in post-coaches. |} 

This law of 1838 (continued Mr. J.) declared 
every railroad in the United States a — route, 
and required the Postmaster General to have trans- 
ported over these = routes, over these railroads, 
the mail of the United States, under two restric- 
tions: the one, that he could get it done for a fair 
and reasonable compensation; and the other lim- 
ited thé compensation not to exceed 25 per centum 
over and above what “similar transportation”’ 
would cost in post-coaches. 

This law was passed in July, 1838. In Decem- 
ber of that year, Mr. Kendall, then Postmaster 
General, reported to the President, and through 
the President to Congress, his action under that 
law—the construction which he had given to that 
law. He informed Congress and the country that 
he had found great difficulty in arriving at what 
Congress meant by “ similar transportation.’’ He 
very properly reasoned that it could not have refer- 
ence to the speed of the mail, because no post-coach 
could come in competition, in point of speed, with 
a railroad car. He says, also, that Congress could 
not have meant by * similar transportation”’ the 
same mail; for, if it had intended the same, it 
would have used the word same instead of “ simi- 
lar.”’ The rule, then, which he adopted was this : 
He informed Congress, and through Congress the 
country, that he had taken the highest compensa- 


tion then paid upon any post road in the United || 


States for the daily transportation of the great 
western mail from Baltimore to Wheeling, from 
Wheeling to Columbus, and thence on west; and 
the highest rate paid on that route at that time, 
Mr. Kendall informed Congress, was $190 per 
mile per annum, This, then, being the highest 
compensation paid where the mail was carried in 


post-coaches, the railroads employed to carry the || 


mail could not be thought in justice to have any 
reason to complain—they never did then com- 
plain—at taking compensation of 25 per centum 


more. It was true this western route was overa 


better road than that between this city and Rich- |! 
mond, which the gentleman from Virginia yester- | 


day spoke of as one of marshes and quagmires. 
Sut what was the compensation then paid from 
this city to Richmond, the service for which was 
to be superseded by this route? 
‘Then, if Mr, Kendall had selected this same mail, 
instead of the great mail over the Cumberland 
road, and added 25 per centum, it would have 
made the sum of six thousand eight hundred and 
some odd dollars which he would have paid to this 
company, being $52 per mile, instead of $237 50, 
which he offered them under his construction of 
the law, arrived at in the way he took, by select- 
ing the compensation paid for the transportation 
of the mail over the Cumberland road in post- 


coaches, (which was the highest compensation | 


per centum. 
When the Postmaster General gave this con- 


struction to the law, all the railroads throughout | 
the country who were then called upon to carry | 
the mail, acceded, he believed, to the proposition || 
made by the department, acquiesced in the con- || 


struction of the Postmaster General, and took the 
mails at $237 50 per mile; every one, he believed, 


except the road now under consideration between | 


this city and Richmond. That road declined. 


his report in December, 1838, he knew not for 
what cause, but from some cause, perhaps’ from 
the indications manifested in Congress in relation 
to the subject, this Richmond and Fredericksburg 
railroad acceded to the terms prescribed by Mr. 
Kendall, the Postmaster General, and contracted 
with the department for carrying the mail upon 


their railroad for $237 50 per mile per annum from | 


the lst of January, 1839, to the Ist of January, 
1843. This was over the railroad part of the route 
from Fredericksburg to Richmond. That settled 


the construction, it seemed, which Mr. Kendall | 
gave to the law, and all the railroad companies | 


throughout the country acquiesced in that decision. 


Not one of them, after the Ist of January, 1839, |! 


ES COREE ORAL Se 


Tt was $5,445. | 


3ut || 
shortly after that, shortly after Mr. Kendall made | 


‘ 


| contended that the department had any power to 
| pay more than $237 50 per mile for a daily mail. 
ut another difficulty arose which induced the 
passage of the law of the 25th of January, 1839. 
Mr. J. read an extract from this law. It pro- 
vided in substance, that the Postmaster General 


should not, in virtue of the authority vested in | 
$300 per | 


| him by the law of 1838, allow more than 
_ mile for the conveyance of one or more daily mails 
over any post route. 
Now, what gave rise to the necessity of the pas- 
sage of this law? Was it that Mr. Kendall, then 


Postmaster General, had given a wrong construc- | 
Was it that the railroads | 


tion to the act of 1838? 
of the country refused to carry the mail at the 
compensation he offered them? He did not so un- 
derstand it. But when the Postmaster General 
gave that construction adding 25 per cent. over and 
above the $190 per mile paid on the Cumberland 


road, making this $237 50 now offered to this rail- | 


road by the aoe Postmaster General for trans- 
vorting a datly mail, other railroads—the road from 
| Washington to Baltimore, from Baltimore to Phil- 
adelphia, and from Philadelphia to New York— 
over which the mail was transported twice a day, 


came forward and said, Why, Mr. Postmaster | 


General, you have, under the law of 1838, given 
such a construction as to pay to railroads $237 50 
for one daily mail. Is it reasonable—is it just 


that we should carry two mails per day, and re-_ 


ceive only the same compensation? Now, in or- 


der, as he understood, to obviate this difficulty, | 


and to settle this question also, Mr. Kendal! him- 
self drew up this section of the law, and it was 
| introduced and passed through both Houses of 
| Congress, and became a law of the land. Well, 


He understood the reason was, that it occurred to 
him, if the law said more than one daily mail, 


these companies would come forward and say, un- | 


der the law of 1838, we are entitled, b 
| construction, to $237 50 per mile, and by this sub- 
sequent act we are entitled to receive $300 for an 
additional daily mail, thus making, as he feared, 
| $537 50 per mile, instead of $237 50. 
_ sequently put in one or more daily mails, and the 


_ law accordingly provided that he should not give | 
| more than $300 per mile per annum for “ one or | 


_ more daily mails.”’ 

Well, if the act of 1839 had stopped there, it 

| would have been, in his (Mr. J.’s) opinion, though 

| he was not versed in the legal rules of construction; 
it would have seemed to his plain, unsophisticated, 


| common-sense view of the Pees that it would | 


_ have been a virtual repeal of the act of 1838, and 


would have authorized the Postmaster General to | 
pay $300 per mile for one or more daily mails over | 


| these railroads. Then, in order to authorize the 


| Postmaster General to pay more for double daily | 
service than he had done for single daily mails, | 
But, in view of the | 


| this act of 1839 was passed. 
construction which Mr. Kendall had placed upon 


| the act of 1838, which he had reported fully to 


| Congress, (and he had reported what he had offer- 


_ ed to this very company,) he said, having offered all | 
thatthe law admitted and more than justice or good | 


ach . : ' | policy would sanction, had not the law been pass- | 
paid in the United States,) and adding thereto 25 || 


| ed, the department would not feel itself responsible 


| for any delay which might ensue, and the details | 


| were given that Congress might correct the matter, 
if to them it seemed necessary. 
Now, with this express declaration before them, 
the Congress of 1839 passed this act prohibiting 
the Postmaster General from paying more than 
| $300 per mile per annum for one or more daily 
mails. 


this section, and passed. 


Mr. J. read this pro- 
viso.] 


Now, with Mr. Kendall’s construction of that 


| section—with his action upon that construction re 
| ported to Congress, and 
disagreed with him that they could pass such other 
laws as in right and justice might seem proper. 
| they passed this proviso of the law of 1839, main- 

taining the law of 1838, and sustaining the con- 
| struction placed upon it by Mr. Kendall. This 
| construction had been acquiesced in by every Post- 


master General from that time to the present day. | 


Mr. Niles, Mr. Granger, and the present Postmas- 
| ter General, all concurred in this opinion; and with 
regard to what was said yesterday respecting the 
" Attorney General having declined to give an opin- 


why did he put in ‘one or more daily mails?” | 


your own || 


He con- | 


But then, in order to continue in force the |, 
| law of 1838, and sustain the construction given to 1] 
that act by Mr. Kendall, a proviso was added to | 


is telling them if they | 


E. 


Jan. 6, 


_ion when called upon by the committee, he haq 
only to say, that if the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion was asked on the construction of this law he 

(Mr. J.) had no knowledge of it. . 

Mr. BOTTS explained, and added, with respect 

| to his remarks of yesterday as to the opinions of 
the Cabinet, that there was a slight inaccuracy in 
the published report of them. He did not say tha; 

_ perhaps it was not in order to state the opinions of 
the Cabinet, but that he did not know, but had 

been informed, that they differed from the Post. 
master General. 

Mr, JONES continued: If the opinion of the 
Attorney General had been asked on this subject 
it had been done without any information on his 
part; but the Attorney General was called upon 
| for his opinion as to the damage to which the ba 

‘company would be entitled if their contract was 

annulled and their service discontinued. The At. 

torney General declined to give any written Opin- 
| ion, but he was willing to give the committee the 
| benefit of his views and opinions on the subject. 

| The honorable gentleman then re-stated the pro. 

| visions of the law governing the Postmaster Gep- 

eral, and the acquiescence of various railroad com- 
panies in the Postmaster General’s construction of 
|| those laws, and said, if the Postmaster General 
could give this company $300 per mile per annum 
for transporting the mail, the law of 1838 was re- 
pealed, and the proviso of 1839 became a nullity. 
The construction of the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he repeated, had been assented to and sus- 
| tained by every Postmaster General since 1838 to 
the present time. It had also been acquiesced in 
by every railroad company in the country, with 
the exception of this railroad to the city of Rich- 
mond. If, then, the present Postmaster General 
| was wrong in anything he had done in his nego- 
| tiations with this company to carry the mail over 
| 
| 


their road, Mr. Kendall and the other Postmaster 
Generals since 1838, were wrong also in their 
|| construction of the law. What was that construc- 
| tion? It was, that the Postmaster General could 
| not give more than 25 per cent. over the amount 
| paid for mail transportation in stage coaches, which 
| e had shown was $237 50 per mile per annum. 
And if this construction was correct, as he be- 
| lieved it to be, should it not be continued? And 
| at every letting, should not the Postmaster General 
| ascertain the amount by a fair average of the cost 
| of post-coach transportation, and to that add 25 
|| per cent. as the maximum amount of compensa- 
|| tion to be paid to these cormpanies? Suppose, in- 
stead of the cost of post-coach transportation 
having come down, it had gone up to $300 per 
mile, would not these companies come here and 
demand that the 25 per cent. should be added to 
the maximum amount? He claimed to be botha 
southern and a western man; he was interested in 
the welfare and accommodation of both sections; 
but he was of opinion that there was as great an 
extent of country and as large a population sup- 
plied by the western mail as by the southern 
mail. In fact, he believed there was a greater 
amount of mail matter carried over the Cumber- 
land road to the West, by the Ohio river, than 
through Virginia to the South. Nevertheless, 
the highest price paid for that western mail 
transportation was $115 per mile per annum. 
Carrying out, then, the Postmaster General's 
construction of the law—adding 25 per cent. on 
such rates—and the sum was $160 per mile per 
annum for the compensation of this railroad com- 
pany, which he was of opinion was an ample 
| compensation for any railroad in the United States. 
When the law of 1838-was passed, the mail (0 
Richmond and Fredericksburg was carried by 
steamboats and stage-coaches at a charge of $5,449 
|| per annum; but when this railroad was construct 
/ed, Mr. Kendall, the then Postmaster General, 
| offered the contract to that company, but they de- 
| clined it under his construction of the law. Afier- 
wards, a contract was made at $237 50 per mile per 
| annum from the Ist of January, 1839, to the 1st 
of January, 1843. When that contract expired 
‘and had to be renewed, the company came to Mr. 
| Wickliffe, the Postmaster General, and urged that 
he was authorized under the law to pay them 
| per mile per annum, and they said they wou ae 
carry the mail for less. The Post Office no 
ment declined to give them that amount. The de- 
|| partment, sustaining the construction of Mr. — 
dall, could not aceede to the terms they desired 
‘impose. The company then submitted: the quet- 
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tion to Mr. Tyler, the President of the United 
States, and he, by some sort of reasoning, or per- 
haps without any reason, satisfied his mind on the 
subject, and awarded $260 per mile per annum. 
At that rate they took the contract, and continued 
to carry the mail until the Ist July last. It was | 
true they knew there was no written contract, but | 
the arrangement was for a term of four years from |, 
the Ist July, 1843, to the Ist July, 1847, and Mr. || 
Tyler decided that they should have $260 per mile | 
yrannum. That arrangement the present Post- | 
master General found in existence when he came 
into office, and he did not disturb it. He paid the | 
company according to the rates fixed by Mr. Ty- || 
ler; but could it be inferred from that that the Post- 
master General oe in the decision of Mr. 
Tyler? He thought no such conclusion could be || 
arrived at. 

Well, when that term expired on the Ist July || 
jast, this company again came forward and made 
another bid; they demanded as compensation the 
sum of $293 per mile per annum, and the Post- 
master General declined to give it. He did not | 
believe the law allowed him to do so. He offered |! 
what he believed was the maximum allowed un- | 
der existing laws of Congress, which was a full || 
and ample compensation, if not too much. He || 
offered them $237 50 per mile per annum, and on | 
such terms they declined to take it. Finally, they || 
modified their bid; they eame down from the || 
terms they first demanded, and proposed to carry | 
the mail on the terms fixed by the award of Mr. | 
Tyler. 

Great stress had been laid on the fact that this was | 


carry either the mails or passengers on terms as || 
moderate as the railroads of the North. Farther | 
north there was more freight and more travel, it | 


was said, and consequently the railroad companies || 
i] 


could afford to charge cheaper rates. But go a lit- 
tle further south. Pass Petersburg, and from that | 
place to Weldon, and they would find that the | 
mails were carried for $237 50 a mile, and both | 
ways in the night. That company acquiesced in the | 
construction of the Postmaster General; and, on 

going further, it would be found that other south- | 
ern companies did so too. From Weldon to Wil- | 
mington the mail was carried at the same price. 
From Charleston to Augusta, too, the mail was | 
carried for $237 50 a mile. Go still further south, | 
and they would find that the railroad company 


from Augusta to Atalanta carried the mail for the || 


same price. But, after they left that railroad, the | 
mail was carried by post coaches, and by them | 
these same mails were carried at $128 a mile. He | 


had never been able to satisfy his mind why it | 


‘its powers and privileges, for they would not sanc- || to be paid them. 


| of their local mail, and it was to be attributed to 
| local causes. The Postmaster General had offered 





was, that whenever a railroad was put into opera- | 
tion, the charge for freight and the fare for passen- 
gers were decreased one-half, and sometimes to | 
one-third, and yet the transportation of the mails | 


| 
| 


should require an increased compensation! And || Ist of July, 1848. 


For near two months the difficuity existed; but | and get whatever was right. 
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But Mr. J. would 


the people then, in their sovereignty, became in- || venture the opinion, that if the oanreny should be 


dignant at the conduct of that company, and they || thrown on the necessity of adopting t 


is course, 


sent petitions to the Legislature to deprive the || the cost to the Government would prove in the 
company of its charter, and consequently of all || end to be far greater than the whole price agreed 


tion the exercise of privileges by a company that | 
would not be subservient to the public interests. | 
In consequence of this movement of the people, 
the company resumed the transportation of the 
mails, and there had been no more difficulty in 


| that quarter. 


But great stress had also been laid on the fact 
that this line carried the mail more expeditiorfsly 
from the North and this city to New Orleans than | 


| by the bay route since the 10th of December last. 


If, however, he was correctly informed, there had 
been no delay in the transmission of the southern 
mail. True, the people of Virginia might be dis- 


|, commoded and disconcerted—and he regretted that | 


as much as anybody, and he would do everything 
in his power, consistently with his public duty, to 
give them every mail facility they desired,—but 
still he asserted that all the inconvenience to which 
they were subjected was the delay and uncertainty 


| the company $100 per mile per annum for the 


transportation the local mail, which, being a 
second-class mail, was all he was authorized to 
give. The Postmaster General had done all in his 
power, and all that the laws required, to have the 


|| local mail carried by this company to Richmond, 


; J | and for that service he had offered the highest 
a Southern railroad, and that it could not afford to || 
| 


price authorized by law. 


} 


Their claim would be pre- 


| sented to Congress afier Congress, and it might be 
| fifty years before the claim was finally settled. It 


was not too much to say, that if such a course as 
that was forced upon the company, when the 
whole account came to be summed up, with all 
| the accumulated costs from delay, it would pro- 
'bably amount to several hundred thousand dol- 
| lars. 


Mr. J. went on to say, that, under this persua- 


sion, he had offered an amendment which the gen- 


tleman from Richmond [Mr. Borrs] seemed to 
i ¢ 
,ed to be under the impression that Mr. 


hink very inconsistent. That gentleman vase 


- was 


| willing that his resolution should be adopted by 
the House; but in this he was wholly mistaken; 


| for Mr. J. never had been. 


He was satisfied in 


| his own mind that the entire delay and inconve- 
| nienceso much complained of had been caused sole- 
| ly by the refusal of the railroad company to accept 


|| the reasonable terms offered to them by the Post- 


| master General for the transportation both of the 

| great southern mail and also of the local or wa 
‘| mail between this city and Richmond. Under this 

| settled belief, he thought it no more than just, that 


i 


| 
| 


He considered the great difficulty in this case | 


not to be in regard to the correctness of the course 
pursued by the Postmaster General, for he believ- 
ed that a large majority of the members of the 


House, without respect to party, were of one mind | 


on that subject, (for he was happy ‘to say that 
there was no such thing as party involved in the 
subject.) The difficulty was not as to what the 
Postmaster General had done, but as to what the 
House ought now to do. Here was the question. 
Suppose, then, that the House should do as the 
resolution of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Borts] proposed, and give this railroad company 


1} 
ti 
1} 


| 


| 
} 
| 
if 
' 
| 


ii 


if they got the new contract proposed by the reso- 
lution, they ought to be held to repay to the Gov- 
ernment whatever damages might become due to 
the company from whom the contract was taken. 
If, indeed, he had been satisfied that the depart- 
ment was in error, and violated the provisions of 
the law in refusing what the company had de- 
manded, then he would not only be in favor of 
giving them the contract, but of indemnifying 
the injured company for these damages; but he 
was convinced of no such thing. He believed 
that the Postmaster General had been thrown up- 
on any other resources he could find, by the refu- 
sal of the company to accept his just offer. Thus 
laid under ee he had employed the bay 
company; and Mr. J. held he had done right. As 


| to the difficulties and delays which had been suf- 


the price they demanded, it would be only what | 


had been already once offered to them by the Post- 
master General. 
was forced on the adoption of some other course; 
and he accordingly opened a negotiation for the 
transportation of the mail by another company, 
who were willing to carry it over a line of 350 
miles for $34,500. ‘The Postmaster General told 


By their rejection of the offer he | 


| 


? 


the House that this was $575 less than was de- || 
manded by the railroad company. On these terms | 


this second ees offered to make a contract 
irrevocable for three years and a half, until the 
If, under these circumstances, 


yet in all cases—and Coagress had recognized the || Congress should adopt the resolution proposed, 


principle—railroads reduced the price of passen- | 
gers and freight, and received an increase on former 
rates for transporting the mail. By the rule which 
produced the reduction in the former cases, the 
mail should be carried at half the rates paid for | 
their transportation by post-coaches instead of 26 | 
per cent. more. What was the compensation of | 
northern railroads? Why, between this city and | 
New York the mails were carried both ways for | 
the maximum rate of $300 per mile per annum. | 
Go further north; and between New York and | 
Buffalo it would be found that less than $100 per | 
mile per annum was paid each way, being less | 
than $200 both ways—greatly less than this south- | 
ern company required for one daily mail. The | 
railroads connecting New York and the New | 
England States, none of them exceeded $100 per | 
mile, and they carried the mail twice a day. One 
reason, he supposed, was, that the State of New | 
York—and to her credit be it said—when the rail- | 
road companies became refractory, and talked of | 
throwing off the mails, a law requiring | 
them to transport the mails according to the laws | 
of the Post Office Department, under a penalty of | 
$100, to be pei to the people of New York, for | 
every day they failed to comply with their con- | 
tract. Such was thelaw of New York. 

But he understood that, in the State of Con- 
necticut, some difficulty arose clso between a rail- 
road company and the department about the trans- 
portation of the mail, and the Pestmaster General 
was constrained to resort to the post-coaches. 


| 
1 


fered by the community, Mr. J.’s own constitu- 
ents were as much and more interested in the 
regularity oi the mails than those residing in the 


immediate neighborhood between here and Rich - 
mond. Yet, speaking for them as well as himself, 
he was ready to declare that he never would yield 
one iota of law and justice, though the refusal 
might perchance cause the mail to arrive a day or 
two later at his home. 

On the whole, then, believing the company to be 
wholly in the wrong, and that the where loss and 
inconvenience sustained by the community had 
been occasioned by their obstinate refusal to ac- 
cept a just and legal offer, he was unwilling that 
their former contract should be restored to them, 


| what would become of the contract which the || unless oz would consent to remunerate the de- 
0 


Postmaster General had been compelled to make | partment 


with this second company ? And what would be- 
come of the local mail line hence to Richmond? 
The company which must suffer loss by the new 


1} 
i} 


| 


r all damages due to the company, 
which must, in that case, lose the contract they 
now held. 

Mr. MURPHY said, if this question only re- 


arrangement could not sue the Government. And |) lated to Virginia, or was confined to any local 


why not? Because we had adopted the false as- 


|| sumption of the Old World that the king could do 





interests whatever, he would content himself with 
asilent vote. It was, however, an important one, 


no wrong. Applying this principle to our own || affecting the business of the whole country. This 


Government, it was held that the Government | mail route was a ne 
would do no willful wrong, but would, in all cases || communication between 


link in the chain of 
e€ great commercial 


and at all times, do what was right as soon as a || points of the country; and, so far as those points 


clear case was presented to it. So that the com- 
pany, whatever damage it might sustain, could 
not right itself by suing the Government. The 
contract with them had been legally made; not, it 
might be, in all the forms of law, but legally 
and in fact. Would a Government held to be so 


pure and just that it never would do wrong, repu- | 


diate its own contract—a contract. entered into le- 


gally, and by the proper functionary? If not, it || 


would not perpetrate so t an injustice to this 
company—it must pay the mall the damages they 
might have sustained. Su the company, 
standing on its contract, should hold its boats in 
readiness, and so continue to hold them for the 
three years and a half to which their contract ran, 
ready to transport the mail, would they not be en- 
titled to be indemnified for this entire expense? 
But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lixcotw] 
thought that all the company would have to do 
would be to come to Congress, show their case, 


| 
| 
} 
{| 
i} 
i 
; 
i 
i} 


} 
! 
i 


| fo 


| 
' 


constitute the places of exportation and importa- 
tation of the exports and imports of the whole 
country, it affects the whole business of the coun- 
try. By the present arrangement, the correspond- 
ence north and east with the south and southwest, 
is delayed a business-day in transportation. That 
this is a serious detriment, and should be remedied, 
no one will deny. 

What, then, shall be done? The Post Office 
Department, as now constituted, is necessarily a 
monopoly. The law prevents any interference by 
private individuals, and punishes with pains and 
nalties such as violate it. He believed in obey- 
ing the law while it existed, and he should require 
obedience to it from all. He did not agree with 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roov,} who ad- 
dressed the committee yesterday, that if any por- 
tion of the public should be aggrieved, Gey ought 
to establish private expresses. He was a lover of 
law, but he should seek a remedy by making it 
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adequate for the purposes designed. It was the 
duty of Congress to provide the necessary mail 
facilities, expeditiously as well as cheaply, espe- 
cially on the main routes, He was sorry to see 
it made a question by gentlemen on this floor, be- 
tween the Postmaster General and the railroad 
company. In his judgment, that officer had noth- 
ing to do with it. "He had done his duty accord- 
ing to the law, and the constructions of it, which 
had all the force of law. Had he done otherwise, 
he would have violated his duty. He is, in this 
matter, the mere agent of the law; and has ** eyes 
to see and tongue to speak’’ only as it gives them 
tohim. The question was, then, between Con- 
gress and the company; and as we are possessed 
of it iealdlaaiveby and not judicially, we should 
dispose of it for the public good. For his part, he 
was satisfied, from the statements made to the 
committee—and he knew nothing more of it—that 
the price asked was not exorbitant. In fixing 
that compensation, reference should be had to the 
circumstances by which the railroad company is 
surrounded. It appears that it yields little or no 
income to its proprietors, although it runs only once 
a day.. The travel upon that route is limited, and 
is divided between it and the bay line. The case 
presented by the gentleman from Illinois, of the 
route from New York to Troy, is not a parallel one. 
That route sustains rival lines, without reference to 
the mail service; and all the compensation re- 
ceived, beyond the expense of the mere handling 
of the mail, is clear profit to the line which obtains 
the contract. The peculiarity of this route is more 
apparent, when we consider that the travel of the 
North and East, from New York to Baltimore, is 
enjoyed by a single line. At Baltimore it is di- 
vided between this company and the bay line; and 
beyond Richmond, it again unites in one line. So 
that the price paid either one side or the other, can 
form no measure of compensation. He was no 
special friend of corporations. He did not belong 
to a party which encouraged them. On the other 
hand, he had no horror of them per se. They were 
good in their place. They were, he had found, 
cood servants, but bad masters. He would, there- 
fore, always oppose them when they took advan- 
tage of the monopoly which their great wealth 
gave them to exact unjust terms. But he did not 
consider such the case now. He would consent 
to pay such sum, not exceeding the former con- 
tract price, as the service could be obtained for; 
and would vote for the amendment read yesterday 
by the gentleman from Virginia, |My. Meape.] 
He could see no advantage in passing the resolu- 
tions of the committee. They proposed the same 
thing that the Postmaster General was authorized 
and willing to do, and the company refused to.con- 
sentto. He had seen no evidence that the com- 
pany would recede to that point. 


would probably be a nullity. But it is said that 


a yielding, as it is called, by Congress, will form | 


a precedent for exactions from other companies. 
He did not believe it. Public opinion always con- 
trolled these matters. The case in Connecticut, 
referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones} this morning, shows that strongly. The 
railroad company there submitted when the public 
declared it in the wrong. He feared public opin- 
ion did not do so now, at least so far as he could 
gather it in his own section of the country. Should 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Meape] be adopted, he would also provide 
that the damages sustained by the bay company 
should be paid them. There must be legislation 
for particular cases. It is absurd to suppose that 
the same sum can be fixed as a compensation in 
all cases. Circumstances will vary it, and the price 
must be made adequate for the service required by 
special law, in those cases where the discretion 
vested in the Postmaster General is not sufficiently 
broad. 

Mr. MEADE said that the proposed measure 
would prove to be a nullity. It would be per- 
fectly idle to pass the resolutions of the commit- 
tee, without knowing that the Richmond Railroad 
Company would accept the terms. We would 
anual direct the Postmaster General to offer to 


the company the same terms it had heretofore re- | 


jected. The object of the substitute which he had 
offered yesterday, and which was read for infor- 
mation, was to relieve the present law of its am- 
biguity. If he understood the remarks of his col- 


league, [Mr. Borrs,] he perceived no difference 
between him and the Postmaster General in their 
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the highest price actually 


— to stage-coaches, 
which was $190 per mile. 


is colleague thought 


it would cost much more: how much more, was | 
a matter of conjecture. He said the road between 
this city and Richmond was the worst road he | 


ever saw. I presume (said Mr. M.) that he never 
travelled between Atalanta and Montgomery, or 


between the latter place and Greensboro’, in Ala- | 


bama. On these routes, $140, or less, per mile, 
was paid. The object of the substitute which he 
(Mr. M.) proposed to offer, was to render the rule 
certain, and relieve the department of all doubt 
hereafter. 
mitted an error, it was in making a joint contract 
with the railroad and steamboat companies. He 
could, Mr. M. thought, have agreed with the 


Richmond Railroad Company at $237 50 per mile. 


He then ought to have advertised for competition 


on the river, and might have, by that means, les- | 
sened the cost of transportation between Wash- | 


should they yield to the extortions of this compa. 


eral would see that the case was not such as 


If the Postmaster General had com- | 


, the Richmond Railroad Company had no authority 
| to connect itself with another company; and, in | 


-ed by the Postmaster General making a separate | 


| people of Richmond themselves sustained the Post- | 
| master General in this controversy. The incon- 
| venience to the public was not so extensively felt. 
¢ ; aes 
| The country between this and Richmond might 


| lay of twenty-four hours. Ina few days, the City || 


| we know the steamboats have performed their trips | 
| with great regularity, and the mail from Richmond | 
} 
| 


' for the information of the committee. 


| ing two hundred and twenty-seven and a half dollars per 


, additional compensation, not exceeding 15 per cent. on those 
| sums, may be given. 


| by, required to cause the great northern an 


can be done for the prices herein prescribed ; and he shall |) 
make such compensation, by way of damages, to the bay || 
_ company, for withdrawing from his contract, as to him shall || 
| Appear just and reasonable. 


ington and Aquia creek some four or five thousand 


dollars. The misfortune was, however, that the 
principal owner of the steamboat company had, | 
as he understood, also a controlling influence on | 
the railroad company, and, by a combined action, 
secured the contract to both companies. It was 
known to the Representative from Virginia that | 


all future contracts, this difficulty might be avoid- | 


contract with the railroad company, and inviting || 
competition on the river. He (Mr. M.) regarded 

the price offered by the Postmaster General as 
high enowyh; and he had no doubt the railroad | 
company would accept it. Public opinion would | 
force them to accept it; for he had learned that the | 


feel the change, and perhaps the people of Peters- 
burg, in some small degree. The northern mail 
arrived now at Petersburg only two hours later 
than it did before, and this time was made up be- 
fore it arrived in Wilmington. The steamboats 
from that place left their wharf at the same hours 
they did before this change. 

My colleague has (unintentionally, I have no 
doubt) misrepresented the present amount paid by | 
the Postmaster General. When the mail is taken | 


| off the road between Richmond and Petersburg, || 
The resolutions | 


there will be a saving, and it will not involve a de- || 


Point road will be in operation; the mail from | 
Richmond will be deposited there, and in thirty || 
minutes will be in Petersburg. {| 

‘rhe miscarriage of letters spoken of by my col- | 


‘ 
| 
. | 
league, must have been owing to other causes; for || 


in wagons arrives here regularly once aday. Mr. M. 
would (he said) add another resolution to the sub- 
stitute which he had proposed, and would read it | 


This sub- | 


stitute would be as follows : 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives || 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘Vhat | 
the Postmasier General be, and he is hereby, authorized in 1 
future, to contract with the railroad companies for the trans- | 
portation of the mail of the first class, ata price not exceed- 


| 
! 


mile, for transporting the mail once a day, and three hun- 
dred dollars for transporting the same twice a day: Provi- 
ded, That for such service performed in the night-time, an 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is here- 

d southern mail 
to be transported by steamboat and railroad on the usual 
route, until otherwise directed by law: Provided, The same 


| 


Several members here proposed that the com- 
mittee rise. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said he had no || 


wish to prolong the debate at all. But he did || 
think there was more in this question than the | 


i 





| mere matter of a few thousand dollars, as he fear- |! the Postmaster General that 
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construction of the law. The only difference be- |, ed, from the arguments which had been made 
tween them was about a matter of fact, to wit: || 
What would it cost to transport the mail between | 
Washington and Richmond in stage-coaches? The | 
Postmaster General had adopted, as his rule, in 
pursuance of the opinions of his two predecessors, 


» Was 


the general impression on the minds of the com. 
mittee. He did not consider it in that light at all: 
if he did, he —— should not detain the cor, 
| mittee, because he t 

| perhaps than the mere sum at issue. 


ought their time was mop, 
ed u It was hot 
the beginning, but one of a series of attempts 
made by this com any to extort from the depar, 
ment more than the aw authorized. The ques. 
tion was, should they sustain this department j), 
the just construction of the laws of Congress, 


part. 


or 


ny, and thus take away the sustaining hand of 
Congress from the department when they should 


attempt to resist extortions of this kind in future? 


All who had read the report of the Postmaster Gen. 
represented by the gentleman. The department 
had said, we will give to you all that the law auth - 
rizes, and nothing more. On the other hand, there 
had been a series of attempts, some of them mos 
cunningly devised, and some of them the most on. 
rageous attempts he had ever witnessed on the 
part of individuals or companies, to coerce the de- 
partment and require it to come to the terms which 
they laid down. Since his friend from Virginia 
had told him he (Mr. B.) did not understand the 
subject, he had examined it fully, and he had come 
to a conclusion decidedly stronger than that to 
which he before had attered against the company, 
and in favor of the course of the department ani! 
of Congress. In the first instance, the company 
had attempted to get from the department move 
than any other company had received for the same 
purpose. This attempt was resisted, and, for the 
purpose of preventing the issue now made to Con- 
gress, the company submitted to an arbitration; 
and if gentlemen would read the stipulation upon 


| which the arbitration was entered into, drawn up 
by the then president of the company, they would 


see what was the case referred to the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Tyler. The ques- 


| tion was, what compensation should be paid? and 


Mr, Tyler decided that so much should be paid, 


| making the sum that was paid. But he (Mr. Tyler) 


said, I decide no other question, no other question 
having been submitted but the mere amount of 
money that should be paid to thiscompany. But 
he (Mr. B.) asked, where wae the law at this 
time? It was trampled under foc The question 
whether the department had authority under the 
law to pay more or not was notsubmitted. Then 
what followed? The department continued to pay 


| that sum of money to the railroad company in 


— faith during the time the contract would have 
een made, had it been made for the usual term of 
four years. Then, immediately after this contract 
expired, the Postmaster General notified the com- 
pany that he could under the law pay them $237 
50 per mile, and no more, in the first instance; 
and then the company commenced and attempted 
to reason the Postmaster General out of his deci- 
sion, and the decision of Mr. Kendall and Mr. 
Wickliffe before him. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Root] said it 
wasichaifering. But the language of the Postmas- 
ter General was uniform: I can give you, under 
the law, $237 50; this I will give; I can give you 
no more. The company attempted to reason the 
Postmaster General out of it. Failing in this, 
what did they do? They wrote to the Postmaster 
General that if he would give it to them, they 
would continue to carry the mail until Congress 
decides the question. The Postmaster General 
said, if in this proposition there was any expecta- 
tion that the department would recommend to 


Congress, or that the Postmaster General would 
countenance the payment of any larger sum than 


50 per mile, he would not give it to them, 
ut would go on and make a contract with another 
route. Upon that the company offered—the pre- 


_ sident wrote that they were willing to continue the 


service in this manner; that they did not expect 
that the Postmaster General would appeal to Con- 
gress for any more, but that they would carry 't 
under his proposition. The Postmaster General 
accepted the offer under the explanation given by 


/thecompany. This was in June. The company 


went on, without any explanation or complaint, 
to carry the mail to October, through all the inter: 
vening months of July, August, September, and 
to the 26th October; but on the 26th October they 
had a meeting of the compaey and then notified 

ey could not carry 
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it upon those terms. But before he came to this, 
he should have mentioned that the Postmaster | 
General was in negotiation first with the Borts- 
mouth road, and for some reason, which was | 
never given, they withdrew the offer they had 
made, and which he was willing to accept, 

The Postmaster General was in negotiation, but 
in consequence of this offer of this Richmond and 
Fredericksburg railroad to ouey the mail until 
Congress decided it, he broke off the negotiation. 
Mr. B. noticed other details in the history of the | 
yroceedings of this company on this subject, men- | 
tioning the resolution adopted by the State direct- | 
ors, (and the State owned two-fifths of the stock,) | 
requesting their president to have the mait further 
carried by their company, until Congress decided 
the question; and the fact that the hig of the 
company said that this resolution had done mate- 
rial injury to the sereny: for, since it passed, 
the Postmaster General had assumed a higher | 
tone, and now they were not likely to get any- 
thing more than the Postmaster General believed 
the law authorized him to pay; thus showing 
clearly, Mr. B. argued, that the attempt was, to 
extort from the department a larger sum than the | 
Postmaster General believed he was authorized to 


\} 
it 


, 


The Postmaster General had never signed the 
contract to pay this sum of money. Mr. B. had 
understood that he had declined to do it, because | 
he thought it was contrary to law. He hoped that 
Congress would not sanction such attempts on the 
part of railroad companies to obtain from the de- 
partment more than the head of it thought was 
right. He argued that the offer of the Postmaster 
General was a most liberal one, as he had taken |) 
the highest compensation paid to post-coaches, 
and added 25 per centum—the highest that then | 
was paid, and much higher than any that was paid 
now. If the compensation were now for the first | 
time to be ascertained, it would be much lower || 
than $237 50 per mile. 

Mr. B. noticed and replied to one or two sug- | 
gestions of Mr. Borrts and other gentlemen who || 
had spoken on that side, and passed on to argue 
the manifest propriety and necessity of now sus- 
taining the bay line which had taken the contract, 
so as to prevent combinations hereafter between 
different companies, and to induce them, respect- 
ively, to step forward to the relief of the depart- 
ment when it was involved in difficulty with any | 
one company. 

His constituents and himself were very much in | 
the situation of the gentleman from New York || 
{[Mr. Murpny] and his constituents; they were | 
considerably interested in the transmission of the || 
mail, being a commercial people. [ndependently | 
of that, he believed, not his immediate constitu- | 
ents, but some of the people of Philadelphia, a || 
part of the citizens of which city he represented, 
were very deeply interested in the stock of that 
railroad. They did formerly own more than all | 
other stockholders; and the former President of | 
the company was a citizen of Philadelphia.” They 
were also interested, as all our commercial com- | 
munity of the North were, in the transmission of | 
the mail south with despatch. But it was a curi- | 
ous fact, that nearly all the Charleston passengers | 
now went by the bay route. He had remarked || 
particularly, when travelling over the road this || 
fall, that when the two conductors came in, one | 
with the bills of the bay line, and the other of the | 
railroad line, nearly every passenger, as far as his | 
observation extended, took the bay route. And, 
if it was true, as the gentleman from New York | 
remarked, that this railroad com ny did not carry 
the passengers, why was it? Did the bay route 
offer better facilities for the transportation of men | 
than the railroad, and not for the transportation of | 
the mail also? 

He would appeal to the gentleman from New | 
York, and ask what propriety there was in our | 
citizens demanding that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should send the mail by this railroad line at | 
a much greater expense because it went through | 
perchance in a very little less time, when they | 
themselves, in travelling, took the bay route on | 
account of the great saving? He also contended, 
in reply to Mr. Root, that a gentleman in travel- 
ling would be willing to go a little further, and 
suffer some delay, rather than submit to the un- | 
reasonable exactions and extortions of a little more } 
direct conveyance. | 

He had in his hand the terms of the contract || 





| line. He believed it was true, that in December, 


| sequently, few interruptions; but he found, that in 
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for carrying the mail through from Baltimore to || 


. = ae = ° 
Charleston in 74} hours, which was a difference of 
only about eight hours for this whole distance from 


clamor had been raised, they had been told by the | 


gentleman from Virginia, against the Post Office || 


Department, for the interruptions upon this bay 


there had been various interruptions to the per- 
formance of this line. He had in his hand a state- 
ment of all the interruptions, and the reasons for | 


them, which had taken place in December, 1847, || 


and in December, 1844-45-46. In December, 
1846, there was but little snow and ice, and, con- 


December of 1844 and °45, the interruptions were 
greater than they had been in December, 1847, 


| although this was a new line just started. But 
, because the contract had been changed, all the 


interruptions, all the irregularities, were set down 
to the account of the Postmaster General. Every | 
gentleman who did not get his letters exactly at 
the hour expected, imputed it to the Posmaster | 
General’s new arrangement. But this statement 
in his hand, as he had before said, showed that | 


| there was only eight hourstifference between Bal- | 
timore and Charleston; and the question was, || 
| whether the department should submit, on account | 
| of this small difference, to the extortion of the rail- 
_road company; whether this company should be 


allowed to come before Congress and have its de- 


| mand complied with, which he deemed was to 
| coerce the Government to pay them for carrying | 
| the mail an illegal sum; more than the law allowed 

| —more than justice demanded. 


Mr. B. having concluded, at two o'clock and 
eight minutes the committee rose and reported 
progress. 

Mr. STANTON moved the usual resolution to 


_ close the debate in committee on the joint resolu- 


tion at half-past two o'clock. . 
Mr. STUART, of Michigan, inquired of the 
Speaker if the gentleman reporting the joint reso- 


lution would be allowed an hour to close the debate | 


after the time specified in the resolution for termi- 
nating it arrived. 

The SPEAKER said that that would be a ques- 
tion for the chairman to decide when the time 
arrived. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Smirn, of Indiana, in the 
chair.) 

Mr. GOGGIN said he hoped the committee un- 
derstood that his connection with this resolution, or 
rather his desire to have any sort of connection with 
it, arose solely from the fact that he happened to be 


| connected with the committee who reported it. It 
was not from any desire to be connected with the | 
subject, certainly, that he should now trespass for | 
|| one {moment upon the time or patience of this | 
House. He thought it but fair, however, when 


this joint resolution had been so fully, and, he 
might say, so ably discussed by gentlemen on the 


other side of the House, that those who were | 
opposed to it—in other words, that those who || 


advocated a substitute for the resolution reported, 
should be heard also in advocacy of their views in 
opposition to the report. 
he gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Linconn] had 
yesterday thought proper to go into what occurred 
in committee in connection with this subject. He 
regretted that the gentleman should so far have 
trespassed, unintentionally he had no doubt, upon 
the rules of the House; but as he stated that every 
member upon that committee, of both political 
parties—that all those with whom he was associa- 
ted united in support of this resolution, he thought 
proper to notice the remark. 
Mr. LINCOLN here interposed, and (Mr. G. 
yielding) said that the gentleman had misunder- 


stood him. He had said a majority of one party | 
and the whole of the other had supported the reso- | 


lution in committee. 

Mr. GOGGIN (resuming) said it was very un- 
important how the question was decided, as far as 
parties were affected in this House. The great 
object of gentlemen, on all sides, he hoped, was 
to do justice to the subject. He had congratulated 
himself, when this subject was introduced and re- 
ferred to the committee, that it was one of those 
subjects which would be brought forward during 
this session of Congress in which no party feeling 


could be or would be exhibited. He did not look | 
at it in any light as connected with the political |! 
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| party with which he associated, nor was he gov- 
erned by what might be the views and feelings of 


|| the company who came here, as gentlemen chose 
the time made by railroad route. But a great || 


to represent them, ‘asking relief at the hands of 
Congress.”’ His object had been, through all this 
controversy, to do what he believed to be right and 
| proper, regardless of party considerations, and re- 
gardless, too, of the views of the railroad com- 
pany. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brown, ] 
who had just addressed the committee, had gone 
somewhat more into the details and facts con- 
nected with this affair than other gentlemen who 
had spoken; and without going back and pursuing 
the order of the debate as presented to them by the 
speeches of gentlemen, he begged leave, in the first 
place, to pay his respects to the gentleman from 
| Pennsylvania. He had called upon that gentle- 
| man,and had trusted he would, len he sat down, 
| have exhibited the award made by Mr. Tyler upon 
this subject. 

{Mr. Brown here handed him the paper.] 

The gentleman had jest given him the docu- 
ment. He had not now time to examine it; but 
his object in making the inquiry was to ascertain, 
and, if he was not greatly mistaken, it would be 
ascertained, on an examination of that paper, that 
the award of Mr. Tyler was for one year only; 

that the question submitted was not how much 

| should be paid to this company for three or four 
years, or for the time for which the contracts were 
made, but simply for one year. 

Mr. BROWN (interposing) said, the law au- 
thorized the Postmaster General to contract for 
four years, and for no other term. The question 
was submitted, and the award of Mr. Tyler had 
no reference to time, but merely authorized the 

| Postmaster General to contract. The Postmaster 
| General deemed that the contracts were made only 
\| for four years, and that he had no right to offer 
|| any contract until the four years had passed. 

| Mr. B. here said another word of explanatien, 
| which was entirely lost at the reporter’s desk. 

| Mr. GOGGIN repeated he had not the time to 
|| read the paper; but the fact, as was seen upon the 
'| slightest reference to it, stood unchanged and un- 
|| changeable upon it, that this award was for one 
| engl service. Now, keeping in view this fact, 


et them observe that the Postmaster General, in 

justifying his contract with the bay company, put 
| himself on his dignity, arid said, to have made the 
|| payment any longer to the railroad company 
| would, in his opinion, have been in violation of 
'| the law; and if so, let him (Mr. G.) ask if he had 
| not been violating the law ever since he came into 
| office, as he had no authority or justification for 
paying the sum from the award of Mr. Tyler, be- 
cause that award was only for one year. When 
gentlemen talked about the violation of contracts 
by the insolence of chartered monopolies, let them 
remember that here was a violation of the law by 
| the very head of the department, who set up here 

to administer the law. Let him not be told that 

Mr. Johnson, the Postmaster General, felt himself 

authorized to do this because Mr. Wickliffe and 

Mr. Kendall had done it. No; if, when he came 
| into his office, he had found that the company re- 
ceived pay unfairly, and more than the law au- 
chariiied, was it not the duty of a vigilant officer 
to discontinue it at once? 

So far from this, the Postmaster General con- 
tinued this payment, this violation of law he now 
said, from the time he entered his office to the Ist 
July, 1847! And notas the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had said, did the company wait until the 
' very heels of the session of Congress, but they 

notified the department as far back as the 26th Oc- 
tober that they should refuse to carry the mail un- 
less the compensation to which they thought them- 
selves entitled under the Jaw were given, it being 
the very compensation which this same Postmaster 
General had paid them up to that time. 
He wanted to call attention to the remarkable 
disclosure made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
| vania, of what he gave as his experience as a trav- 
| eller upon this road. The gentleman was taking 
|| a trip south of Philadelphia somewhere, he sup- 
|| posed. ‘That, as far as his observation extended, 
|| nearly all the passengers south went by the bay 
|| line and not by the railroad. The gentleman told 
| them nearly all the passengers went by the bay 
‘| line now, and undoubtedly the gentleman sup- 


| 


| 
} 





|| posed that soon all of them would go by that route; 
and when that took place, he wanted to ask the 
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gentleman ifhe would have the company compelled | 
to run their cars daily far the sake of the mail | 
solely; to be paid for it what, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster General, might be the value of the ser- | 
vice. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had said it | 
was an attempt to extort upon Congrese—extort 
upon Congress, or upon the department having 
control of this matter; when it was in proof before 
this committee and before the country, that, so far 
from its being extortion, this very Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his predecessors had actually been pay- 
ing the very amount asked by this company to 
them, under the award of Mr. Tyler, from 1843 to 
1847. Did that look lke an extortion ? 


very much questioned whether, if they referred to 
the journals of 1843, they would not find the gen- 
seman from Pennsylvania voting with him (for 
they both had the honor to have been members of 
this House then) for the resolution by which the 
Postmaster General told them he was authorized 
to pay $237 50 per mile on the steamboat part of 
the route, 
on that question, and hence the whole House were 
considered as having voted for it. 
dinary circumstances, but under peculiar cireum- 
stances, which rendered it necessary that Congress 
itself should take, as it did take—it might be atthe 
instance of the Postmaster General himself—this 
whole matter into its own hands, did it pass this 
resolution, and it became the law of the land, al- 
lowing the steamboat between this city and Aquia 


creek $237 50 per mile per annum for the trans- | 


portation of the mail. 


Gentlemen talked about the railroad and steam- | 


boat companies being united; but did it occur to 
gentlemen, when they raised this outery against 


the Virginia steamboat company, how the mail | 


was transported between this point and New York 


by the contractors? He was informed that on one | 


Sn of that route—between Philadelphia and 
jordentown—at the option of the contractors, the 


mail was carried in steamboats instead of by rail- | 


road. This information he had from the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, 
fested a disposition to afford to the committee every 
facility in acquiring information in relation to this 
subject. Yes, he repeated, that fact he had from 
Major Hobbie himself—that for a portion of that 
route the contractors had a discretion to transport | 
the matls by steamboat instead of by railroad for 
a distance nearly equal to that from this place to 


Aquia creek, without any reduction of their com- | 


pensation. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, rose (it be- | 


ing half-past two o’clock) and inquired if the time 


had not arrived at which the House had ordered | 
t If it had, || 
he raised the question of order whether the gentle- | 


man from Virginia was not violating an order of || jt was a question with the 


| not his duty to rule the report of the chairman of 


that the debate should be terminated? 


the House by continuing his remarks? 
The Cienk, at the request of several gentlemen, 
read the rule of the House which provided that | 
the chairman of a committee, or other member who 
reported a bill or resolution from a committee, 


planation of amc.idments. 


Mr. THOMPSON inquired if the chairman of |, 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads || charged that dut 
in this case had any other privilege than the right | 


to spenk for five minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN was of opinion that the gen- 
teman from Virginia, [Mr. Gogern,] being the || 


chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads, which had reported this resolution, 
was entitled to one hour after the point of time 
fixed for the conclusion of the debate. | 

Mr, C. J. INGERSOLL remarked that the ex- 
planation of the Chairman perfectly accorded with 
the opinion which prevailed in the Committee on 
Rules when the rule which had been read was pre- 

vared. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, said it ap- 
peared to him that to continue the debate was to 
violate an order of the House; he therefore appeal- 
ed from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. DUER and Mr. McLANE made inquiries, 
that they might have a correct understanding of the 
case which had arisen; which being answered— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, said this | 
would be the first decision of the committee under | 
this new rule, and hence it was necessary to have | 


He believed that no division was taken | 


Not under or- | 


ho had ever mani- | 
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it clearly understood whether debate could be con- 
tinued one hour after the time fixed by the House 


| for the termination of debate; and whether, when 


If it was || 
extortion now, was it not extortion then? And he 


they said debate should close at half-past two 


| o’clock, they meant half-past three o'clock, 


Mr. C, J. INGERSOLL said it was intended 
by the rule to give the chairman of a committee, or 
person by whom the report should be made, the 
opportunity to conclude the debate. But how was 
it to be known when he was to begin his hour, 
unless it was from some point of time to be fixed? 
It might so happen that, up to the time fixed to 

close debate, the floor might be occupied by other 
gentlemen; and, if the construction given by the 
gentleman from Mississippi was the correct one, 
the chairman would be allowed no privilege what- 
ever. 


Mr. STANTON explained: When he first sub- 


mitted his resolutipns to close debate, he fixed 


| upon half-past three o’clock; but he afterwards 


changed it to half-past two, with the understanding 


that the gentleman from Virginia would be allowed | 
| an hour after that,time. 


Mr. .THOMPSON, of Mississippi, said, on 


voting on the resolution of the gentleman from | 


| Tennessee, he ‘had not acted on such a presump- 


tion; and there was no exception in favor of the | 


gentleman from Virginia in the resolution. 
| Mr. SIMS remarked that the rule was appli- 


cable to the House as well as to the Committee of || 


the Whole. Now, suppose that, in the House, 


_ the previous question should be moved before the | 
|| mover of a proposition had occupied his hour in 

| debate, could he enjoy that privilege after the pre- 

| vious question had been called for ? 


He was un- 
derstood to contend that such person would then 
only be entitled, with the movers of amendments, 
to dre minutes for explanation. 

Mr. STANTON remarked, that in offering his 
resolution, he had put the question to the Speaker 


| whether the chairman would be entitled to one 


hour after the extreme limit of debate; and the 


|| Speaker replied, that the chairman of the commit- 
/ tee would answer that question when the circum- 
| stance arose. 


He thought the gentleman from 
Virginia was now entitled to proceed. 
Mr. STUART, of Michigan, made a like state- 


' ment, and concluded by moving that the commit- 


tee rise and report ‘progress, for the. purpose’ of 


| extricating themselves from the difficulty in which 


| this was not a novel case. 
| Whole had heretofore risen when they had found 


, | which was past, act on 
should have the right to open and close the debate, |! 


and that five minutes should be allowed for the ex- || order ——preen and the time which was fixed 


they were ‘involved, by reconsidering the resolu- 


|| tion ,by which the House had ordered the debate 
| to be terminated. 


The committee accordingly rose, andj its chair- 


| man reported progress. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, inquired if it 


| was then in order to move to discharge the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole? 


The SPEAKER replied that it would not at that 
time be in order. He then proceeded to state that 
hair, whether it was 


|| the Committee of the Whole out of order; for the 


House had passed a resolution directing that the 
committee should close all debate at a certain time, 
nding amendments, and 
then report the resolution to the,House. ‘The 


by that order was past; but the chairman reported 
that the committee had risen without having dis- 


Mr. COBB, of Georgia, reminded the Chair that 


Committees of the 


itimpossible to dispose ofall pending amendments, 


_ reported that fact to the House, and had leave to 


_ gentleman from Georgia. 


sit again on a subsequent or. This was the case, 
he believed, at the close of the tariff debate. 
The SPEAKER yielded to the suggestion of the 


Mr. STUART, of Michigan, then moved a re- 


| consideration of the resolution by which the House 
| had fixed a limit to debate. 


i 


Mr. STANTON impressed upon the House the 


fact that the determination of this question now 


would be a settlement of the question, whether a 


| chairman of a committee or mover of a resolution 


should be entitled to one hour after the time fixed 


_ by a resolution for terminating debate. He was 


proceeding to state the circumstances as they had 
arisen in cain of the Whole, when— 

Mr. SCHENCK called him to order, 
_ Mr. STANTON said, he was simply remark- 
ing on what he supposed had given rise to the diffi- 
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|| culty in which they found themselves placed, and 
|| which caused the committee to rise. If the Com. 


|| mitte@of the Whole had determined that the gen- 
| tteman from Virginia was entitled to occupy one 
|| hour after half-past two o’clock, as he (Mr. §.) 
| thought he was, the difficulty might have been 


obviated. 
| Mr. SCHENCK was in favor of a reconsidera. 
H tion, but it was for the purpose of submitting a 
|| motion to extricate the Committee of the Whole 
| from the difficulty in which it had been involved 
|| by the operation of the singular rule which had 
|| been presented for their government. He did not 
| think a motion to stop debate was at this time in 
| order; but they had seen the necessity of incor- 
porating in every resolution which the House 
| might hereafter adopt to stop debate, a provision 
|| to give the gentleman who should have made the 
| report an opportunity to address the committee if 
| he desired to avail himself of such a privilege. He 
| proposed, for a few moments, to call the attention 
of the House to this rule. 
The SPEAKER remarked that the gentleman 
| from Ohio would not be in order in pursuing the 
course he prescribed for himself. 
Mr. sch ENCK said he did not propose to dis 
cuss the merits of the rule, but simply to give his 
| views of the construction of the rule, to show the 
|| necessity of reconsidering. The House had passed 
a resolution fixing half-past two o’clock for the 
| termination of all debate; but the House could 
| not know whether the member who reported a 
' measure desired to speak on it or not. It might, 
| nevertheless, be found, when the time arrived, 
| that such member was either speaking or desired 
to speak, and he might claim further time for that 
| purpose. Well, if the committee permitted him 
| to proceed, they would defeat an order of the 
| House, which directed the committee to close de- 
bate, act on amendments, and report to the House; 
| and if they did not permit him to proceed, would 
| they not deprive him of a right secured by one of 
the standing rules? It was obvious, therefore, 
that the question should now be settled, that it 
might be known for the future what construction 
the rule was to bear. They must agree upon one 
of two things, unless it was intended that they 
should pursue the course adopted in some debating 
schools, and divide their hour, using part at the 
| opening and the other part at the close of debate. 
| At present, there was no exception giving the 
| chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
| Post Roads two hours. The rule provided noth- 
| ing more than that he should open and close de- 
|| bate. He could hardly think it was intended that 
| the chairman should divide his hour. He thought 
| the fair construction was, that he should have an 
| hour to open and an hour to close debate. This 
|| might be supposed to be a fair construction of the 
|| rule. But then the question arose whether, if the 
| mover had not had his closing hour at the time 
| the committee was directed to terminate debate, it 
| would not defeat the order of the House to permit 
| him to occupy his hour beyond such limit. To 
| obviate such a difficulty hereafter, it would be 
| found to be necessary to make an exception in 
| favor of the gentleman who reported the measure, 
| if he should desire to avail himself of it. . 
| Mr. GENTRY interposed to explain. Having 
' been a member of the committee that reported the 
rule, he thought he could make a statement of the 
‘intention of the committee that would save the 
gentleman from Ohio the necessity to argue the 
question. The understanding of the committee 
| was, that the order to terminate debate was to be 
| executed with a qualification in favor of the person 
who made the report, who was to be allowed to 
occupy another hour in addition to the one he 
might have had at the opening. ‘With this under- 
| standing, a sub-committee was appointed to draw 
| up the rule under which they were now acting. 
| Mr. STANTON suggested that a resolution of 
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the House could not override the rules of the 
House, and therefore no such qualification was 
necessary as the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 


| Scuenck] had suggested. , 
This was the first 


time the difficulty had arisen 
mittee had been broken up. How many more 
times there would be a recurrence of sucha thing, 
he could not pretend to say. He thought it im- 
portant, therefore, that the House should now 
adopt some practice by which the committee should 
be regula’ 


Mr. SCHENCK resumed. A 
Dy which the com- 


. It was true, as the gentleman from 
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Tennessee (Mr. Stanrow] had said, a resolution || expenses of Florida volunteers, incurred previous | 
la rule, but a resolution might be | to being mustered into service. 


could not re " : 
repared which would be in conformity to the rule, | 
and as the rule now stood, he claimed that it was 
necessary to make the exception. The gentleman 
from Tennessee said the exception could be made 
in committee; but if it were, it would be in conflict 
with the order of the House. As the matter now || 
stood, if they obeyed the rule, they would disre- | 
rd the order of the House; but this could at all | 
times be avoided by so qualifying their resolutions | 
that it shall correspond with the rules. He should | 
yote to reconsider the resolution to stop debate, | 
that a resolution might be adopted that would be }, 
in conformity with the rules of the House. | 
Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, thought all this diffi- | 
culty could have been obviated by allowing the || 
Committee of the Whole to decide the appeal || 
vending when the committee rose. It was a new i| 
rule under.which they were acting, and if the com- || 
mittee had settled its construction, the House would | 
doubtless have concurred, and the difficulty would | 
have been settled. Having been a member of the | 
committee by which the rule was reported, he || 
could state that the understanding in committee |! 
was that which the gentleman from Tennessee || 
[Mr. Gentry] had already made known. Every || 
member of the committee understood, whenever a | 
limit was placed on debate, that the mover should || 
have one hour beyond that for explanation and \| 
reply. On that point there was no difference of || 
opinion. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Notnecessarily one hour. | 
Mr. SMITH continued. Only one hour could be | 
occupied in opening but the mover would have the 
right to claim one hour in closing the debate, if he | 
desired to occupy so much time. But how was | 
the chairman of a committee to avail himself of this || 
right if the construction which some put on this | 
rule was correct? It would often occur that he 
would not be able to do it until after the time fixed | 
to close debate had arrived. It was true, the order | 
of the House said that debate should close at a 
precise time; but the rules of the House as posi- 
tively give the mover the right of reply, and the 
exception therefore might be claimed under a stand- 
ing rule of the House. There was a fundamental 
rule of the House conceding this right, and the 
House therefore, by resolution, could not deprive 
a member of the rights given to him by the rules. 
Mr. 8, thought it not necessary to be so partic- 
ularly technical respecting the rule. He, however, | 
regarded it as an important matter, and it was so 
regarded by the Committee on Rules. It was now 
for the House to settle the point, and it could be 
settled at once by one vote, though the easiest way 
would have been for the committee to have decided | 
it, by voting on the pending a l. | 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia, sai 
that they should have time for reflection before | 
they gave a vote which would establish a precedent; 
therefore, that they might have an opportunity to | 
examine the subject, he would move that the House 
do now adjourn, | 
The motion was agreed to, 
And the House adjourned. 

















IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 6, 1848. 
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Mr. TURNEY presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, elected a Senator of the 
United States, from the State of Alabama, for the 
term of six years from the 4th of March, 1847. 

Mr. LEWIS then appeared, and was qualified, 
and took his seat, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report from the Department of State, show- 
ing the number of clerks, messengers, and other 
Spe 4 employed in that office, including the 

atent Office. 

_Also, from the Department of War, transmit- 
ting, In compliance with a resolution of the 4th | 
instant, the military reports received from the 
commanders of our army in Mexico since the 
transmission of the annu owed 

Also, from the Post Office Department, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the 30th ultimo, con- 
taining the in relation to the services of 
Jemmison & Williamson. 

RESOLUTIONS FROM STATE LEGISLATURES. 
. Mr. YULEE presented a Pahang and resolu- 
tions from the Legislature o 





meng of Ohio, in favor of placing the name 
0 
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He accordingly withdrew the motion to print. 
Mr. ATCHISON presented documents im rela- 
tion to the claim of Margueritta Reneau, a half- 
breed Osage, for compensation for land reserved 
fenry Johnson on the pension roll, | to her under the treaty of 1825; which was refer- 
The preamble to the resolution says that Henry || red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Johnson, of Washington county, Ohio, one of the | REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


heroic Johnson boys’ who delivered themselves . . . 
or ivi . By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee for the 
Joa NSS TY. ures. © — District of Columbia: A joint resolution authoriz- 
Se ne ee er | ing the erection on the public grounds in the city 


having spent a youth of hardship as a ranger on x , 

So = > 5 ‘ W - 
the frontier, enduring the severest privations, with | ee of a monument to George Wash 
the most in 5 ion, i . . 

inadequate compensation, is now passing Mr. M. asked the indulgence of the Senate to 


through an old age of indigence; that it 1s right | . . . 
tnd properties male dang ould vce | pe rnlaon and pn of 1 a once 
a rower tom a Saws eee: {| principle ’ 

r. presented resolutions from the || + 7 . ; ‘ 
Legislature of South Carolina, in relation to the || seen a thought “— better lie over until 
rena of a branch mint in the city of || = "sath deena (he a C ~ 

arleston. {| r. » from the Committee on 

Printing, to whom was referred the resolution in- 

MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. || quiring into the causes of the delay in printing the 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition signed by 125 || Message and accompanying documents, read a let- 

citizens of Ohio, praying for a reduction of the i ter from the contractors, stating that the cause of 

present rates of postage, and the abolition of the || the delay is simply on account of the magnitude 

Eng ee: pace Par geen | Sae eaae eae eee 
mittee on the Pos ce and Post Roads. Sy ’ » delive 

Mr. ALLEN also presented a petition signed on the 15th day of January instant; and also had 

by 25 citizens of Ross county, Ohio, praying Con- | 


Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions from the | 


informed the committee that they have now ready 
gress to adopt measures to bring the existing war || for delivery, if desired, a document of 940 pages, 
to a speedy termination; which was referred to the || embracin the message, report of the Secretary of 
Committee on Military Affairs. | State and documents, the report of the Secretary 
Mr. DICKINSON presented a paper on the || of the Treasury and documents, and the report of 
subject of the patent plough of Jethro Wood; | the Secretary of War and documents; and that 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents || the committee had directed the printers to deliver 
and the Patent Office. || one copy to each member of Congress, and to re- 
Mr. CASS presented a petition from Patrick || serve the remainder until all are completed. 
Marantette, asking compcuasation for provisions || BOUNTIES TO VOLUNTEERS. 


and clothing furnished to the Pottawatomie In- || 
_dians; which was referred to the Committee on || Military Affairs: A bill to promote the filling up 
of vacancies in the regiments and companies of 
| volunteers now in the service of the United States. 


Indian Affairs. 
Mr. CORWIWN presented a memorial from the 
Society of Friends, held at New Garden, Chester | 


By Mr. BADGER, from the Committee on 


The bill having been read a first time— 


county, Pennsylvania, asking for the termination || 
of the war with Mexico, by the withdrawal of || consent of the Senate to take up this bill for con- 
our troops; against the acquisition of territory, or, || sideration. Many officers now here had been 
should any be acquired, for the prohibition of || sent home for the purpose of filling up the vacan- 
slavery there; and fora tribunal for the arbitra- || cies which had occurred in their corps. These 
tion and peaceful settlement of all international |! officers find themselves in great difficulty, inasmuch 
difficulties. '| as the existing law authorizing a bounty of twelve 


Mr. BADGER said he would ask the unanimous 





Representatives, any objection had at any time 


Mr. CORWIN moved that the petition be re- || 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and || 
printed. The petition was accordingly referred, | 
when— 

Mr. WESTCOTT called the attention of the |! 
Senate to the fact, that the Senate, at its last ses- 
sion, refused to print a similar memorial from the | 
Society of Friends. Regarding the practice of the | 


the motion to print on the table. 
Mr. CORWIN said, he did not recollect what | 
had been the action of the Senate on memorials of 
this character,- But he thought the Senator from | 
Florida must be mistaken in saying that the Sen- 
ate had refused to print any memorial asking for | 
the establishment of a tribunal for the peaceful set- | 
tlement of international disputes. e had no 
recollection that either here or in the House of 


| 

been made against such petitions. This was a | 
very short document, and its printing would in- | 
valve a very trifling expense. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the request would not, in this instance, | 
be refused. 

Mr. WESTCOTT repeated it as his under- | 
standing, that the general pa of the Senate 
was against the printing of memorials and peti- | 
tions of a private character. Such as emanated | 
from legislative bodies only had been allowed to | 
be printed. But as the question might be as well 
taken on the printing, he would withdraw his mo- | 
tion to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. 8 
pers of this kind until they had been referred to 
the Committee on Printing. He would say to his 
friend from Ohio, that the expense incurr 
Senate for printing was very considerable. We 
are now en in the prosecution of a war which 
requires all the money we have to spare. And if 
we are to open the door to this new expenditure, 
it was impossible to see where we could stop. 

Mr. CORWIN said, if the refusal to print this 


Florida, in favor of || small affair was put on the ground of economy, he 
the passage of a law by Congress to reimburse the |! had no alternative but to withdraw his motion. 





IER said it was not usual to print pa- | 


by the || tual emergency. 


dollars to every soldier of the regular army to be 
paid him on enlistment has not been extended to 
the volunteer corps. They have, therefore, found 


|| it impossible to raise volunteers to supply the de- 


ficiencies in the different corps. The interests of 
the service require that the regiments should be 
| filled without delay. In the New York regiments 
| alone there are twelve hundred required; and it is 


it was important || Senate as settled by this decision, he moved to lay } indispensable that they should be raised and trans- 


ported without delay. They ought to be in Mex- 
ico before March, that they may have left Vera 
| Cruz before the setting in of the sickly season, 
| which usually commences in April: so that any 
| delay in the action on this bill might prevent the 
| sending the troops in sucha condition as to ensure 
| their efficiency on reaching the seat of war. The 
| object of this bill is to extend the bounty now al- 
| lowed to regulars, to such volunteers as may be 
| recruited to fill vacancies in the regiments now in 
| the service. The emergency is great, and as some 
delay may take place in the passage of the bill to 
increase the army, which is now pending, it is to 
be hoped that this bill will be permitted to pass 
| through to-day. There was no division of opin- 
ion in the committee as to the propriety of the 
_ measure, and picbably there would be none in the 
| Senate. 

The bill was then read a second time, and taken 


| 
| 


up as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS asked if the first 
and second regiments of dragoons and the mount- 
, ed rifletnen had not been accidentally omitted. 
Mr. BADGER replied that the omission was 
| not accidental, but the object of the committee 
was to confine the provisions of the bill to the ac- 





t he had no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS then moved the 
amendment, so as to make the bill read thus : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stutes of America in ess assembled, That 
second section of the act entitled “ An act to encou 
|) enlistments in the ed January twelfth, 

forty-seven, be, and the same is here- 


army,” 
hundred 
by, extended to include such non-commissioned officers, 


Oy sla sr 
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musicians, and privates, as may be recruited to fill vacan- 
cies in the first and second regiments of dragoons and the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and in regiments or compa- 
nies of volunteers now in the service of the United Staies, 
during the war with Mexico. 


Mr. DOWNS suggested the propriety of ex- 


tending the bounty to all new regiments, instead 


of confining it to those volunteers who might be | 


recruited to fill vacancies. 

Mr. RUSK said that was provided for by the 
second section of the act which this bill proposed 
to extend. 

Mr. CASS stated that the bill was drafted to 
meet the necessities of the service. 

The amendment of Mr. Davis having been 


agreed to, the bill was reported to the Senate as | 


amended; and the amendment having been con- 
curred in, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, and was then read a third time 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

By Mr. JOENSON, of Louisiana: A bill to 
provide for a survey of the mouth of Red river, in 
the State of Louisiana. 

Also, by the same, a joint resolution providing 
for the payment of certain claims under the treaty 
between the United States and Mexico, of April 
4, 1839. 

{The joint resolution authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ascertain the amount unpaid of 
the sums awarded by the Board of Commissioncrs 
appointed under the treaty with Mexico, of the 
4th April, 1839, including principal and interest, 
and pay the amount so found to the owners of the 
certificates issued for the amounts awarded.] 


MESSRS. RITCHIE AND HEISS. 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the editors of the Union, a newspaper 
printed at Washington, and who were late printers to the 
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the Land Office. The bill upon your table is but | 
a transcript of former laws upon the subject. The 
provisions of the general law were renewed in 1842, 
and continued for five years, and that act conse- 
quently expired in the past year. 

Mr. U. read from the act and also from commu- 
nications received from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the Commissioner of the Land Office. 
Now, continued Mr. U., all that the bill on your 
table proposes to do is to prevent the statute of 
limitations from applying against the soldiers of 
the late war, and to grant them an additional 
five years for producing satisfactory proof of their 
claims and receiving lands, 

Mr. SEVIER reiterated his objections to the | 
passage of the bill. Pass such a law as this, he 


said, and no man knows how many old claims || 


will be brought forward, which have been hereto- 
fore rejected by Congress. I believe we have | 
already paid more land claims for military ser- 
vices than we ever had troops in the field. I hope, 
at least, that some data will be procured from the 
Land Office, to show how many claims are yet 
outstanding. 
the old Virginia claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend 
over the way, that I have no objection whatever 
to procure all the information which he seems de- 
sirous of examining before voting upon the bill; 
but I take occasion now to correct a mistake into 
which he has, no dowbt unintentionally, fallen. 
He said that the provisions of this bill, he sup- 


posed, would satisfy all the Virginia claims. That | 
Virginia had two regiments in the | 
Revolution—a State regiment and a Continental 


iS a mistake. 


regiment. As far as the Continental regiment 
was concerned, they were to receive lands at the 
hands of this Government; but so far as the State 
line of Virginia troops are concerned, there is no 


| provision made for them here. 


Senate, be hereafter entitied to the same access to the floor || 


of the Senate which is now extended to others who were 
former like printers. 

Mr. M. said that the resolution had been drafted 
with some care, and on consultation with several 
Senators, some of whom had voted in the affirm- 
ative on the propositions of last session, and he 
therefore presumed there would be no objection to 
its adoption. 

Mr. MANGUM. Letit lie over. 

And, of course, the resolution lies over under 
the rule. 


On motion, Ordered, That when the Senate ad- || 


journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 


Mr. DICKINSON gave notice that he should, | 


on Monday, ask the Senate to take up the resolu- 
tions he had offered some time since. 


PURSERS. 


The bill to provide an additional number of purs- | 


ers in the navy coming up for consideration as in 
Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. BADGER moved to amend the bill in the 
first section, by striking out the words ‘*by war- 
rant,’ and inserting “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.’’ He thought that the purs- 
ers in the navy ought to be put on a footing with 
commissioned officers in the service, instead of 
merely occupying the rank of warrant officers. His 
amendment proposed this change. 


Mr. DICKINSON suggested the propriety of 


postponing the bill to allow time to examine the 


subject. 

M r. BADGER said he had no objection to post- 
ponement, 

On motion of Mr. YULEE, the bill was then 
laid on the table for the present. 

LAND WARRANTS. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to extend the time for locating military 
land warrants. 

The bill being under consideration, as in Com- 
mittee of the W hole— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was not in my seat 
when the motion was made the other day for the 


postponementvof this bill; but I have been inform- | 


ed of the objections that were made to the bill, and 
I rise for the purpose of obviating them. I under- 


Mr. RUSK. I have the information which is 
desired by the Senator from Arkansas, in a letter 
from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The letter was read. 


On motion of Mr. CASS, the bill was then laid 


| on the table for the present. 


THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to increase the army of the United States. 

The bill was read a third time; and, the ques- 
tion being on its passage— 

Mr. HALE said: Feeling compelled, from my 


' convictions of duty, to take a course in reference to 


this bill in which [| am aware very few Senators 
will entirely coincide, I have thought, humble as 
is the sphere in which I move, that it was due to 


those who placed me in the position I occupy, to | 
let my vote upon the bill go out accompanied with | 


the reasons which have induced me to take the 
course which Iam about to take. I would have 
been glad if older and abler Senators had favored 
the Senate with their views in opposition to this 
bill. I would have been glad if the action of the 


| Senate upon the bill had been delayed until the 


,and which we are well nigh 


stand that my friend over the way doubted whether | 


warrants for bounty lands to soldiers in the late 
war with Great Britain are inexistence. My in- 


formation on this subject is based not only upon 
the statutes, but upon the statements of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and the Commissioner of | 


documents coming from the several departments, 
getting, had been 
placed before us, so that we might have had all 
the light that could be thrown upon that which, in 
my mind, is a dark subject at the lightest; but 
seeing that the bill is likely to go through the 
forms of legislation, and become a law without 
having those lights before us, I have thought it 
necessary to trespass briefly upon the time of the 


Senate, in order to express the views which I en- | 
It may be said that I do not stand much | 


tertain. 
in need of light, because | have already declared 


that I stand here prepared to vote against the war | 
in all its forms; against any measures for the sup- | 
ply of troops, either regulars or volunteers, (and 


if there are any other kinds, I go against them;) 


because I stand prepared to vote against the ap- | 


propriation of a single dollar beyond the simple 


amount—as I have before suggested—which will | 
by the | 


be sufficient to bring home your troo 
shortest and cheapest route. Entertaining these 
views, before entering upon the discussion of the 


bill, | want to say a word in regard to a sentiment | 


which I have heard avowed here and elsewhére, 


and it is, that when the country is engaged in | 


war we lose all discretion, we have nothing to do 
but grant the supplies that are demanded of us, 
on appeal being made to our patriotism—patriot- 


OBE. 


This bill, | suppose, is to pay all | 
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the war; that there is no patriotism anywhere 
else, and that the Administration, which has been 
so fortunate or unfortunate as to plunge the coy. 
| try into a war, has only to appeal to the country 

and expect to receive no other response excep; 
hearty and unanimous support. And this doctrine 
has been carried so far, and in such high places 
that the President of the United States has qe. 
nounced as treason the opposition of Congress 
although his mode of prosecuting the war did not 
accord with their convictions. I recollect but one 
incident in my reading of history which is anal. 
ogous. It is stated by an English historian, tha 
when Queen Elizabeth had summoned her Parlig- 
ment, and they were about to organize for busi. 
ness, she sent her messenger to them with this 
royal mandate: she told them to be very carefy| 
| that they did not meddle with affairs of State, “ be. 

cause,”’ said she, ‘such things are altogether beyond 
_ thecompass of your narrow understanding.” Well, 
our royal President did not follow exactly in the 
| footsteps of Elizabeth. He did not question the 
understanding of Congress, but their patriotism, 

Now, let us see where this doctrine will carry ys, 

Let us see to what it will lead. Suppose’ you 

should have an exceedingly bad and corrupt Ad- 

ministration—mind, [ do not say that this is such 

an Administration, or that we are ever likely to 

have such a one—but suppose that such a thing 

were possible, and that the measures of the Presi- 
| dent had become exceedingly odious, oppressive, 
burdensome, and intolerable, and that notes of dis. 
approbation were beginning to be heard from the 
people assembled in their primary meetings; that 
the tones of indignation at last penetrate the walls 
| of the palace, and the President, finding that he 

could not stand against the united will of an in- 

jured people, what has he to do? Ought he to de- 
| sist in his course of wrong-doing, or to retrace his 
steps? No, sir; this is not the path to popularity; 
according to his new school of ethics and morals, 
he has only to go on and plunge the country into 
| war, and, if he can manage so skillfully as to in- 
volve the country in two wars at once, so much the 
better—so much the more glory for him; a populari- 
ty greater than that of a Washington ora Jackson. 
This is the inference, the plain and unmistakable 

inference. War, instead of being, as it is said to 

be by all writers on ethics or politics, the direst 
calamity which Heaven in its wrath can send upon 
a nation, is converted by this alchemy into a heal- 
ing Bethesda, in which political profligacy and 
corruption of the darkest hue may wash itself and 

be clean. Sir, I utterly deny the soundness of 
this doctrine, that Congress ought to have no voice 
beyond granting the supplies. If there ever isa 
time when opposition should be vigilant, scrupu- 
lous, watchful, noticing everything that is wrong, 
it is at a time when, through the acts of the Ad- 
ministration, the country is burdened with an un- 
necessary war. When the fruits of industry are 
consumed for the support of such war, and when 
we are surrounded by all the horrors which war 
brings in its train, if there ever is a time that 
should put men upon their individual judgment, 
reflection, and responsibility, it is such a time; 
and such is our position now, and we are there by 
| the unadvised, unconstitutional, and illegal acts of 
| the President. I propose, I say, to do what I may, 
| feeble as it may be, to place the country right. I 
have never learned in that school of moral or po- 
| litical science, that by persevering in an unconsti- 
| en and wrong course, we shall ever come out 
| right. 

“A nd, sir, there is another view that is sometimes 
taken, which certainly does not accord with my 
own convictions, and upon which I wish to say a 
word or two at this time, (and I do it with defer- 
encejto the opinions of abler men about me,) and 
which relates to the course which those should 
take who believe the war to be wrong, radically 
wrong. Why, I think I have heard an idea some- 
thing like this: The country is engaged in a war 
which is unjustifiable; we confess it is wrong to 
go on—we -see clearly it is wrong; nevertheless, 
we are now at war, and the Prenilont calls on us 
for supplies of men and money, and Senators say 
they will vote men and money; but by some sort 
of a process which escapes my comprehension, 
they imagine they are going to throw the respon- 
sibility on the President. I confess I do not un- 
derstand how they are to escape from their due 
| share of responsibility; they must share the re- 


ism can only find rightful action in a support of I sponsibility with the President, let the character of 
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the act be whatit may. Ifthe war be wrong, put _ readily to the mind than is done by a perusal of | was one which the General Government had no 


anend toitatonce, I have no doubt the Presi- 
dent will be exceedingly gratified with opposition — 
of this kind. You will hear nothing about a fac- 
tious opposition in the organ of the Administra- 
tion. The President would care little for the op- 
position of the whole world, if it were an oppo- 
sition of this kind. It is very like Sam Weller, 
who happened to find himself in prison, and a 
person whom he met was bewailing the misfor- 
tane of having a thousand pounds left to him by 
will, which circumstance had been the occasion of 
his imprisonment. ‘I wish,” exclaimed Sam, 
“all my enemies would try to ruin me in that 
way.” Just so with the President. You tell him 
he is wrong, while at the same time you vote him | 
all the men and money that he asks you for. 
Believing that the cause of this war is radically || 
wrong, I hold it to be the first, the plainest, and || 
the simplest duty of those who think as I do, to | 
withhold supplies, and compel the President to do | 
what we believe to be right. Believing there is a | 
strict and pertinent analogy between the course to || 
be pursued by Congress, and that which is taken 
by the British Parliament, I consider that the | 
course of those who think the war wrong, is plain | 
and clear, and admits of no mistake. Upon a 
uestion of voting supplies, I think the very first | 
thing to be inquired into by Congress, is, whether 
the object for which the supplies are demanded is | 
a correct and legitimate object. If it be determined || 
that the object is a proper one, let the supplies |) 
be granted; if otherwise, withhold them. his is | 
my understanding of the nature of our Constitu- 
tion. I have heard our Government spoken of as | 
a government of checks and balances, but when | 
you speak of the President having the power to | 
make war unconstitutionally and illegally, I cannot | 
understand the cause or propriety of that course || 
of conduct which would sustain him in his uncon- | 
stitutional act. || 
Believing, then, that the question of this war is 
a question which ought to be discussed; that it lies | 
at the very bottom of the question of supplies, I | 
will proceed to give my views to the Senate and 
the country, of this war. And, asI suggested the | 
other day, in the few remarks which I had the | 
honor to submit, I believe that the cause of the |! 
war lies a little deeper than any that has been as- || 
signed by those who have expressed their opinions || 
upon the subject. I believe that the question, |; 
whether it arose from the march of General Tay- | 


that correspondence. I will not go through the 
whole of it, but will content myself with sending 
to the Clerk and asking him to read an extract 
from this letter: 
« DEPARTMENT OF State, 
‘+ Washington, Mugust 8, 1843. 

“Sir: A private letter froin a citizen in Maryland, then 
in London, contains the following passage : 

*** | learn, from a source entitled to the fullest confidence, 
‘that there is now here a Mr. Andrews, deputed by the abo- 
‘litionists of ‘Texas to negotiate with the British Govern- 
‘ment; that he has seen Lord Aberdeen, and submitted his 
€ project for the abolition of slivery in Texas; which is, that 
‘there shall be organized a company in England who shall 
‘advance a sum sufficient to pay for the slaves now in Tex- 
Sas, and receive in payment Texas lands ; that the sum thus 
‘advanced shall be paid over as an indemnity for the aboli- 
‘tion of slavery; and I am authorized by the Texan Minis- 


| ‘ter to say to you, that Lord Aberdeen has agreed that the 


‘ British Government will guaranty the payment of the in- 
‘terest on this loan, upon condition that the Texan Govern- 
‘ment will abolish slavery.’ ” 


This proposition, it will be seen, was exceed- 
ingly simple and easy to be understood. It an- 
nounced, not that there was a scheme on foot 
amongst a set of fanatical politicians, to decoy 
away the slaves, not to steal them—nothing of that 
sort; but a proposition had been entertained, by 
which the Government and slaveholders of Texas 


agreed to advance a stipulated price. What right 
had our Government to interfere? The Secretary 
says, ‘a movement of this sort cannot be contem- 
plated in silence.”” I agree it should not; but 


|| what should every American heart have said 


when it was found that a scheme of this kind was 


on foot? Should they not have burst out in thank- | 


ful aspirations to Almighty God, that such a 
scheme of benevolence as that, had even been 
thought of. I think the Secretary says well in 
saying that they could not look on in silence. 
The Secretary further says, ** such an attempt 
upon any neighboring country would necessarily 


be viewed by this Government with very deep con- | 


cern.”” 

Certainly, they should have looked on with deep 
concern—as deep as that with which affection 
watches by the side of dying love—now gathering 
hope from the symptoms that the smiles of health 
will again smooth the cheek of love, and then 
trembling lest the pall of despair should settle on 
our hopes. 

Again, he says: * It cannot be permitted to suc- 


right to touch. Everything that I had ever heard 

| upon the subject had tended to take that institution 

| from the cognizance of the General Government, 
and make it exclusively a subject of State policy. 
But here I find it baptized, and made one of the 
gods before which the whole people are to bow 
down and worship. 

From this cause, whether remote or immediate, 
this war proceeded. Can any man deny this? 
We may have our doubts whether, if there had been 
more cantion and prudence, this war would have 
been precipitated upon us at soearly a period. But 

| is it not evident that the whole matter springs from 
| this? Was not annexation itself an act of war? 


|| War was existing between Mexico and Texas 
|| at the time, 
‘| selves one of the belligerent nations, we incurred 
|| the responsibilyy of fighting her battles. 
|| then, be the cause of the war, I come next to the 
|| question, how this war commenced ? 


By the very fact of annexing to our- 
If this, 


Well, sir, it 
| may seem exceedingly strange that one should be 
found asking that question at this time, when the 
President has told us over and over again 80 many 
times how it commenced—that it commenced by 
the act of Mexico. Said the President, in his mes- 


; E || sage to Congress of the 11th May, 1846: 
agreed to abolish slavery, and for this agreement || 


/on-their part, it was said that a company had 


“In my message at the commencement of the present 
| session, I informed you that, upon the earnest appeal both 
|| of the Congress and Convention of Texas, I had ordered an 
| efficient military force to take a position ‘ between the Neue 
|; ces and Del Norte.’ This had become necessary, to meet a 
|| threatened invasion of Texas by the Mexican forces, for 
|| which extensive military preparations had been made. The 
|| invasion was threatened solely because Texas had deter 
|| mined, in accordance with a solemn resolution of the Con- 
| gress of the United States, to annex herself to our Union ; 
and, under these circumstances, it was plainly our duty to 
|| extend our protection over her citizens and soil. 
| This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and re- 
| mained there until after I had received such information 
from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not certain, that 
| the Mexican Government would refuse to recvive our 
|| Envoy. 
|| ‘Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our Congress, 
|| had become an integral part of our Union. The Congress 
| of Texas, by its act of December 19, 1856, had declared the 
|| Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its ju- 
| risdiction had been extended and exercised beyond the 
i| Nueees. The country between that river and the Del Norte 
|; had been represented in the Congress and in the Conven 
|| tion of Texas; had thus taken partin the act of annexation 


| 


|| itself, and is now included within one of our Congressional 
|| districts. Our own Congress had, moreover, with great 
|| unanimity, by the act approved December 31, 1845, recog- 
|| nized the country beyond the Nueces as a part of our terri- 
| tory, by including it within our own revenue system; and 

| a revenue officer, to reside within that district, has been ap- 


lor to the Rio -Grande. or whether any of thoae ceed without the most strenuous efforts on our part 1] pointed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
’ 


“wae , | : : || It became, therefore,of urgent necessity to provide for the 
incidental and temporary movements were the im- | & @trest a calamity so serious to every part of our || 





mediate cause of the war, is entirely irrelevant. | 
The cause, sir, lies deeper than any of these; and 
when I speak of the causes of the war, permit me || 
to say, that I do it with no desire to introduce ex- || 


country.” A calamity so serious to every part of 
the country; so serious to New Hampshire, to 
Massachusetts, and the other New England States! 
And, sir, this bill which is now before you is one 


defence of that portion of our country, Accordingly, on 
the 13th of January last, instructions were issued to the 
|| General in command of these troops to occupy the left bank 
|| of the Del Norte.” 


1 
i] 


And in his Annual Message to Congress, on the 


citing or angry discussion, or to arouse unpleasant | Of the measures. which are to be adopted to re- |) §th of December, 1846, he repeats the assertion, 


feeling; but having a duty to perform here, I must | 
do it fearlessly—I must do my duty as an American | 
Senator, feeble Ms itmay be. And when we speak | 
of the causes of this war, I must avow my convic- |. 
tion, beyond a cavil or a doubt, to be, that it lies || 
in the avowed policy of the American Government | 


—a policy which was avowed four years ago—to | 


make the extension of human slavery one of its | : 
primes motives of action. And when I say this, || ernment that it could not produce any but ‘‘un- |) had used eve 


et me be understood. I refer to the principle 


avowed in the diplomatic correspondence which | the reading. 


preceded the annexation of Texas to the United | 


States. And permit me to say, that inapproaching | th . ie | 
mistake, then, did the Pilgrim Fathers make in || 
/ coming to found acolony in the New World, where | 


this question, I do it with a desire and a disposi- | 
tion to do full justice to the officers of this Govern- | 
ment who were engaged in that correspondence. | 
I will do them the justice to say, that what they | 
did, they did manfully and aboveboard. There | 
was no concealment. They came outboldly. Their | 
course was very different from that of a set of men 
we have among us, called Northern men with | 
Southern principles—men who profess to be against | 
slavery, but who are nevertheless enlisted in the | 
slaveholding interest, ready todoslavery’s bidding. | 
hat was not the ease with the men to whom I | 
have referred. They came out boldly and avowed | 
the object at which they aimed, and the means by | 
which they proposed to attain it. Let this be ever 
said to their credit. , 
In that correspondence, the objects of this Gov- |, 
ernment are as evident, as much beyond contro- | 
thea? as anything can possibly be. No,sir. If | 
= ngers of a hand were sent from the throne of | 
tern 


your head, it would not flas 


deem the pledge thus made. In the same letter it 


is said: 


“The establishment, in the very midst of our slavehold- 
ing States, of an independent Government, forbidding the 


existence of slavery, and by a people born, for the most | 


part, among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking our 
language, could not fail to produce the most unhappy ef- 
fects upon both parties.’? 


When I saw it formally announced by the Gov- 


happy effects,” I thought that [| was mistaken in 


| the printer; but I found that it was no mistake— 
that the announcement was really made. Whata 


they might avoid the consequences of slavery. 
Had they not slavery enough at home, that they 
bade farewell to everything that bound their hearts 


to the land of their birth—the land where the bones | 
‘| of their fathers reposed—and came over and found- | 
ed the institution of American slavery ?. Was it || 


| for this that the May Flower sailed from the coast 
| where slavery prevailed? Was it for this that 
those patriots wandered from England to Hol- 
land, and from Holland here? In Heaven’s name, 

was not England oppressive enough? One more 
| extract, onal leave the letter: 


«Few calamities could befall this country more to be de- | 


plored than the establishment of a predominant British influ- 
agce and the abolition of domestic slavery in Texas.” 


Few calamities could befall the country like 
this! 
I had understood, up to the time when I read 


I thought it must be a mistake of 


'| and he not only repeats the declaration that war 
| exists by the act of Mexico, but he says every 
| honorable effort has been made by me to prevent the 
| war, but all proved in vain, and the war has come, 
|| notwithstanding he was so exceedingly opposed to 
| it. Now I desire to examine this matter. The 
| President is not satisfied with thus telling us that 
|| the war arose from the act of Mexico, and that he 
honorable exertion to avoid it. He 
| comes forward in his message this year and tells 

|| us fourteen times distinctly, and several times im- 
pliedly, that it arose from the act of Mexico. It 
seems a part of the President’s religion, to accom- 
pany his more solemn acts with the continual de- 
claration that “war exists by the act of Mexico,’ 

| as it was of the followers of Mohammed, to pre- 
|| face their more serious sayings with the oft-repeat- 
|| ed avowal that there was ‘‘no God but Allah, and 
| Mohammed is his prophet.”” Now let us examine 
this matter: did it commence = the act of Mex- 
ico? Such is not my reading. The taking posses- 
| sion of Texas was of itself an act of war. Sir, at 
|| the time of the American Revolution, when France 
|, signed a treaty of alliance with us, Great Britain 
|| was not long in finding out that that was an act of 
|, war. But suppose that act was not one of war, 
|| what follows? 

One of the fundamental conditions of the joint 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States, was war. 

* First, said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment 
by this Government of all questions of boundary.” 


|| ** Subject to the adjustment of all questions of 
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light, to write this upon the wall over | this declaration, that the institution of slavery, for || boundary.”” That was the very first condition 
conviction more |! good or bad, was a State institution. I thoughtit |) which the American Congress fixed to the act of 
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annexation. Well, is it necessary for me to stand | e| 
| the seventieth. Your good friend, 


here to-day to tell the American people that, if 
there is a question of boundary existing, and one 
party goes and ae the territory to the ex- 
treme verge of the claim, that is an act of war? 
Why, I think the President himself, in the course 
of the controversy with Great Britain, must have 
found that this was the case, although one of the 
first acts of his administration was to tell the peo- 
ple, in his Inaugural Address, that our title to Ore- 
gon was clear and unquestionable. I saw the 
President, amid the dripping of the storm, stand- 
ing at the east front of this Capitol, reminding the 
people how young a man he was; and yet bz 
would have the whole of Oregon. I almost ex- 
pected to hear him say— 
** You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.”’ 

I know not whether I was most amused at the 
juvenility of the President, or his determination 
to seize upon the whole of Oregon. He would 
not even submit the question to arbitration, be- 
cause that would be admitting that Great Britain 
had some sort of title there. Nothing short of 


the whole would satisfy him. Why, a man could || , 
President? 


hardly be recognized as a Democrat in the Eastern 
States, unless he was for claiming the whole of 
Oregon, 
Democrat; and one State Legislature was so vio- 
lent in the cause, that they were for claiming 
54 49. I wonder it never occurred to the Presi- 
dent to send our officers and take possession of 
the territory up to that line. Why did he not do 
this? Because he knew, and everybody knew, it 
would be an act of war. He knew it would be so 
considered by Great Britain, and resented by her. 
Weill, so it was here. The sending of General 
Taylor to the Rio Grande was, beyond all contro- 
versy, an act of war. But I propoce to give you 
the President’s own account of it. 
sage of May, 1846, he says: 


«The movement of the troops to the Del Norte was made | 


by the Commanding General, under positive instructions to 


abstain from all aggressive acts towards Mexico, or Mexi- | 


can citizens, and to regard the relations between that Re- 
public and the United States as peacefal, unless she should 
declare war, or commit acts of hostility indicative of a 
state of war, He was specially directed to protect private 
property and respect personal rights 

“The army moved trom Corpus Christi on the 11th of 
March, and on the 28th of that month arrived on the left 
hank of the Del Norte, opposite to Matamoros, where it 
encamped on a commanding position, which has since been 
strengthened by the erection of field works. A depét has 
also been established at Point Isabel, near the Brazos San- 
tiago, thirty miles in rear of the encampment. The selec- 
tion of his position was necessarily confided to the judgment 
of the General in command. 

«The Mexican forces at Matamoros assumed a belligerent 
attitude ; and on the 12th of April, General Ampudia, then 
in command, notified General ‘Taylor to break up his camp 
within twenty-four hours, and to retire beyond the Nueces 
river; and in the event of his failure to comply with these 
demands, announced that arms, and arms alone, must de- 
cide the question. But no open act of hostility was com- 
mitted until the 24th of April. On that day, General Arista, 
who had succeeded to the command of the Mexican forces, 
communicated to General Taylor that ‘he considered hos- 
tilities commenced, and should prosecute them.’ A party 
of dragoons of sixty-three men and officers were on the 
same day despatched from the American camp up the Rio 
del Norte, on its left bank, to ascertain whether the Mexi- 
can troops had crossed, or were preparing to cross, the river, 
‘became engaged with a large body of these troops, and, 


‘after a short affair, in which some sixteen were killed and | 


« wounded, appear to have been surrounded and compelled 
‘to surrender,’ ” 


He kept the troops at Corpus Christi until it | 


was rendered certain that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had refused to receive Mr. Slidell. Well, 
on the 10th day of November, this commission was 


appointed; and, not being much acquainted with | 


matters of diplomacy, 1, of course, take what the 
President said as being what he meant. 


Mr. Slidell’s Letter of Credence. 


«“ James K. Ponx, President of the United States of America. 


“Oreat anp Goop Frienp: T have made choice of John 
Slidell, one of our distinguished citizens, to reside near the 


Government of the Mexican Republic in the quality of En- | 


voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States of America. 
interests of the two countries, and of our sincere desire to 
restore, cultivate, and strengthen friendship and good cor- 
respondence between us; and, from a knowledge of his 
fidelity and goed conduct, I have entire confidence that he 
will render himself acceptable to the Mexican Government, 
by his constant endeavors to preserve and advance the in- 
terest and happiness of both nations. I therefore request 
your Exeellency to receive him favorably, and to give full 
credence to whatever he shall say on the part of the United 
States. And 1 pray God to have you in his safe and holy 
keeping. 

« Written at the city of Washington the tenth day of No- 


| prays for his enemies. 


He must go for 54 40, or he was no | 


In his mes- | 


| what are we carrying it on for now? 


_ what he wants, and leave the rest. 
_ was never contemplated by me to make a perma- 
| nent conquest of Mexico, or to destroy her nation- 
| ality.” 


| test. 


He is well informed of the relative | 
| by the declaration which, at that time, they 


vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred » to get territory. 
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and forty-five, and of the independence of the United States 


“JAMES K. POLK. 

« By the President: 

“James Bucuanan, Secretary of State. 
« To his Excellency Don Jose Joaquim HERRERA, President 
of the Mexican Republic.” 

* And pray God to have you in his holy care 
and keeping!’’ How pious the President is! He 
This was written on “the 


10th of November. Now, I want to read another 


| document, to show how Mr. Polk was treating his 


good friend on the 15th of June preceding. Ina 


' confidential communication from the War Depart- 
| ment, dated June 15, 1845, to General Taylor, I 
_ find the following: ‘ 


“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, Where you will select and occupy, on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to re- 
pel invasion, and to protect what, in the event of annexa- 
tion, will be our western border. You will limit yourself to 
the defence of the territory of Texas, unless Mexico should 
declare war against the United States. 

“Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, and your prepa- 
rations to embark for the western frontier of Texas, are to 
be made without any delay.”’ 


Well, now, what do you think of this pious 
On the 15th of June, he ordered the 
troops to be ready to embark for the coast of Mex- 
ico, and five months afterwards, he sends a mes- 
senger to General Herrera, and by the hands of 
this messenger, a supplication to Kimighty God, 


‘to have him in his safe and holy keeping;’? lest 


this prayer should fail, he had taken the precau- 
tion to send General Taylor with his army, five 
months before, to take him in his care and keep- 
ing. Well, I will not detain the Senate long on 
this part of the matter. It seems to me it is too 
jain for cavil; and if | had the issue to be tried 
efore twelve good men and true, the first witness 
1 would call would be James K. Polk—for I never 
knew a witness who was conscious of telling the 
truth, who found it necessary to repeat so often 
the same assertion. Why does the President go 
into so long and labored an effort to prove that we 
had good cause of war? If this were the case, and 
we had not commenced it, instead of being to our 
credit, it would have been adisgrace to us. It 


' would have shown us a pusillanimous nation. It 
_ is, therefore, a felo de se of his argument. Because, 


if this were the case, it shows that we should have 
done what the President has labored to show we 
have not done. The President may.conquer Mex- 
ico, but he can never succeed in conquering the 
truth, He may direct as many guns to bear upon 
it as it would require tosilence a Mexican battery, 
but he will not be so successful. 

Well, if this was the cause of the war—if this 
was the manner in which the war commenced, 
What do 
we propose? What do we want? Why, in the 
message of the President to Congress, in 1846, he 
tells us that it was not conquest that he desired; 
hut in the message of this year he modifies it a 
litle. Now, the conquest he disavows; that is, he 
does not mean to tuke the whole of Mexico. I 
suppose that he means to divide it, very much as 
Lord Aberdeen divided Oregon with him, to take 


Well, sir, actions speak louder than 
words; and I need not admonish “preeecs: on 
this floor of this fact, for I have proof in my hand. 
What does the President tell you? I heard it as- 
serted by a Senator the other day that Senators 
voted for the appropriation of the war under a pro- 
That they did it for nothing else than to re- 
lieve General Taylor from the critical position in 
which he was placed. The President came and 
made the thrilling announcement that American 
blood had been shed on American soil. And 
while every heart palpitated at such an outrage, 


_ Senators, anxious to relieve General Taylor, were 


now willing to vote the supplies required, even 
though the bill for raising them was accompanied 
be- 
lieved to be untrue, that ‘war existed by the act 
of Mexico.’’ They gave their votes under the pro- 
test that it was expressly for the relief of recy 
Taylor. And what does the President now say 

those Senators? Why, he says you did not mean 
any such thing. You could not have meant it. 
You knew that indemnity must be acquired. Sen- 
ators, when you that vote, you all meant 
he President has said so. He 





|is your Executive officer— 


cause actions speak louder u a words. 
_ voted him the men and the money; you gave 


He says ** it 
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ely he ought to 
tht to say it, be. 
You 
him 
the sword and the purse; and you gave him un. 
limited license to conduct the war as he pleased 
and now you must pass this bill. Give Lim the 
ten regiments of regulars, and afterwards twent 
regiments of volunteers, and let him thus, Sanaa 
ing to the Senator from Kentucky, increase hig 
available forces in Mexico to ninety thousand, and 
go on subjugating that country, and what will he 
tell you at the next session? He now tells you: 


‘Congress could not have meant, when, in May, Aig 
they appropriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized the 
President to employ the military and naval forces of the 
United States, and to accept the services of fifty thousand 
volunteers, to enable him to prosecute the war; and when 
at their last session, and after our army had invaded Mey. 
ieo, they made additional appropriations, and authorizeq 
the raising of additional troops for the same purpose,— 
that no indemnity was to be obtained from Mexico at the 
conclusion of the war; and yet it was certain that, if no 
ae territory was acquired, no indemnity could be ob- 
tained. 

“It is further manifest that Congress contemplated terrj- 
torial indemnity, from the fact that, at their last session, an 
act was passed, upon the Executive recommendation, ap- 
propriating three millions of dollars with that express ob- 
ject. This appropriation was made ‘ to enable the President 
to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries with 
the Republic of Mexico, to be used by him in the event 
that said treaty, when signed by the authorized agents of 
the two Governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
eall for the expenditure of the same, or any part thereof. 
The object of asking this appropriation was distinctly stated 
in the several messages on the subject which I communi- 
cated to Congress.”’ 


Vote him now the men and money he now 
asks, and what will he tell you at the next ses- 
sion? Why, that Congress intended to overrun 
all Mexico! He will say, You meant that | 
should carry destruction throughout the whole of 
that country ; that 


“| should dip my sword in blood, and write my name 
On desolated lands and cities.”’ 





know; and the President has 


And he would have a right to say so! Vote him 
the men and the money he wants—let him have 
ninety thousand troops there,—and he will enact 
scenes that, perhaps, we little think of; and, at 
the next session, he will come and tell us that that 
was what we meant. And he will have a right 
to do so, because actions speak louder than words. 
We certainly, in giving our votes, must be sup- 
posed to have some object to attain: that object 
the President can construe for himself. 

In regard to the amendment which has been 

roposed to this bill, instead of making it better, it 
leaes it more obnoxious still. It leaves it to the 
President’s discretion whether to embody these 
troops or not; but that is the very thing we ought 
notto do. He has had discretion enough. Was 
it not at his discretion that our troops were march- 
ed to the Rio Grande? It seems to me that the 
true course is, to take the discretion into our own 
hands, and make specific appropriations for spe- 
cific objects. Then we shall know for what ob- 
jects they are made. 

But the President says now, he does not want 
the conquest of the whole of Mexico, but he wants 
indemnity and security. Well, these are words 
easily pronounced. But we had a good old lesson 
in New England, requiring the definition of words 
to be given. Indemnity for what?—security for 
what? I find the indemnity he wanted was not 
only indemnity for our claims, and for all the ex- 
penses of the war, but, in addition to all this, he 
wanted to drive a bargain with them—he was not 
willing to make peace unless they would sell him 
a part of their country with its inhabitants; for I 
read, in the 5th and 6th articles of the treaty pro- 
posed by our Government to Mexico, as follows, 
viz: 

“ Art. 5. In consideration of the extension of the limits 


| of the United States, as they are defined by the preceding 


article, and by the stipulations which are further contained 
in article 8, the United States abandon forever against the 
United Mexican States all reclamation on account of the 
costs of this war; and, besides, agree to pay to the United 
Mexican States, in the city of Mexico, the sum of ——. 

“ Arr. 6. In full consideration of the stipulations cou- 
tained in articles 4 and 8 of this treaty, the United States 
agree to assume and pay all sums at present due to claim- 
ants, and those which may be hereafter established, ac 
ing to the convention concluded between the two Repub- 
lies, in the city of Mexico, on the 20th of January, 1843, to 
provide for the payment of what shall be decided in favor 
of the claimants, according to a convention between the 
United States and the Mexican Republic, on the 11th of 
April, 1839. And the United States equally e to assume 
and pay all reclamations of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of the United Mexican States, not 
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previously decided, to an amount not exceeding three mil- 
jions of dollars, which have arisen prior to the 13th of May, 
1846, and whieh shall be adjudged to be due by a commis- 
gion established by the Government of the United States, 
whose decisions shall be definitive and conclusive: Pro- 
vided, always, That in deciding on the validity uf the said 
demands, the commission shall be guided and guverned by 
the principles and rules prescribed by the first and fifth ar- 
ticles of the unratified convention, concluded in the city of 
Mexico on the 20th of November, 1843, and in no case shall 
they give judgment in favor of any claim not embraced by 
these principles and rules. And the United States, for the 
present and the future, exonerate the United Mexican States 
from any of the said demands whatsoever, which may be 
admitted or rejected by said board of commissioners.” 


He requires payment of our unliquidated claima, 
he requires the expenses of the war, and in ad- 
dition to these, he requires that they shall sell him 
just as much territory as he sees fit to buy at his 
own price; this is the indemnity and security he 
wants. 
views? Can they face the indignation of the world, 
after having insisted on them? Here is a Govern- 
ment enfeebled—broken down—a people distract- 
ed—having a natural attachment to the homes of 


Are Senators prepared to sanction these | 


their birth—to the soil beneath which moulder the | 
bones of their fathers; and because they do not | 


choose to sell their country and themselves, the 
President ae the war must be prosecuted and 
carried into the vital parts of Mexico. Well, now, 
the course of the President seems to me decidedly 
reprehensible. é 
it ina manner not quite becoming to this place—I 
hope not. 

cannot help remarking, in justice to him, that 
he has not shown a disposition for war in all 
cases. I think, in the management of the Oregon 
treaty, he exhibited a Christian meekness to a 
surprising degree. But he did not inherit the 
blessing of the meek. He did not get the land. 
He would not submit to arbitration. Well, how 
did he settle it? 

Let Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, tell 
his own story: 

*¢ W asHINGTON, June 13, 1846. 

“My Lorp: In conformity with what I had the honor to 

state in my despatch (No. 68) of the 7th instant, the Presi- 


dent sent a message, on Wednesday last, to the Senate, sub- 
nitting for the opinion of that body the draft of a conven- 


tion for the settlement of the Oregon question, which I was | 


instructed by your Lordship’s despatch (No. 19) of the 18th 

May to propose for the acceptance of the United States. 
‘After a few hours’ deliberation on each of the three 

days, (Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,) the Senate, by 


a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopted, yesterday evening, a | 
resolution advising the President to, accept the terms pro- | 


Perhaps I have commented upon | 
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which he thinks will enable him to effect it; and | 


the President has probably come to the conclusion, 
taught by the experience of the past, that with the 


patronage of ten regiments at his command, “some | 


things may be done as well as others.” 


I think the Senator from Kentucky, with his | 


great acumen, if he looks through his glasses, may 
discover why the President prefers regulars. 

Well, wi: cannot Senators who think with me, 
that the war is wrong, radically wrong, come 
out and declare so by their votes? Why sit here 
denouncing the President, and then be guilty of 
the inconsistency—with all deference I say it—of 
voting men and money to carry on the war? Why, 
itis said it would be unpopular to withhold the 
supplies. Are we afraid to trust the people with 
a great question of right? Sir, I think those who 
are afraid to trust the people, underrate them. Are 
men afraid to do that which is right because it may 


not be popular? Sir, itis this ghost of the unpopu- 


it. The people have settled it! 
| among the people, one in ten, who thought the 


larity of opposition to the war which seems to sit 
like a nightmare upon American statesmen. Sir, I 
think there was much more truth than poetry in 
what was said by a western man. He said he got 
caught by opposing the last war, and he did not 
mean to get caught again; he intended now to go 
for war, pestilence, and famine. And I think there 
is a good deal of that feeling in the country now. 
Men are afraid to take a bold stand. 

It is said the people have already decided this 


‘| ty? 
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sage, that the great question of the capability of 
man for self-government has been settled. It is 
not settled, sir. We are now settling it. Whether 
the manner in which we afe settling it will favor- 
ably or unfavorably affect the condition of man- 
kind hereafter, yet remains to be seen in the future, 
We are settling the question not only for ourselves, 
but for all who are to come after us. If here the 
experiment of self-government should fail, who 
can estimate the consequences to our race? We 
are to-day writing our Gatery. We are impress- 
ing that little space which we occupy between the 
ast and the future, with footsteps which will be 
indelible. Whither are those footsteps now tend- 
ing? Shall those who are to succeed us find that 
the course which we are now pursuing led to the 
broad fields of liberty, of peace, and of prosperi- 
Or shall it be, that we are only erecting mon- 
uments marking the by-paths that lead to the pit- 
falls of destruction? These are queStions that 
must come home to the heart of every man who 
loves his country, and prizes its free institutions, 
and sees the dangers which now threaten them. 
Are we so blind, so fanatical, so stupid, as to be 





| lieve that the great laws of the physical ang moral 


matter; that they have settled that the war shall || 


be prosecuted. I deny itentirely. I do not believe 
I have never met 


war was right, or thought that it would be right 


| further to prosecute it. 


I believe, sir, that the heart of this whole people 


| is sick of this miserable, temporizing policy, which 
| is putting justice, and right, and truth out, in order 
| that expediency may walk in and govern, control, 


and direct our actions. I wish that the experi- 
ment might be tried by Congress of acting and 


| voting on this matter according to the convictions 


of their own understanding, as expressed by them- 


| selves when they speak of the character of this 


war. I listened, the other day, with great pleas- 
ure, to the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina. I trust I heard with profit the 
suggestions which he threw out when speaking on 
his resolutions. But I confess that I was some- 


posed by her Majesty’sGovernment. ‘The President did not || what astonished that a man of his great experi- 


hesitate to act on this advice; and Mr. Buchanan accord- 
ingly sent for me this morning, and informed me that the 
conditions offered by her Majesty’s Government were ac- 
cepted by the Government of the United States, without the 
addition or alteration of a single word. 

**T have the honor to be, &e. 

*R. PAKENHAM. 
“The Right Hon. the Earu or ABERDEEN.”’ 


_He takes it just exactly as it was cooked up for | 
him, very much as sick children are directed to do | 


when they have an unpalatable dose of medicine 
to take— ‘* shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
and down with it.””. Now, I have not a word to 
say against the settlement of the Oregon question; 
but it seems to me that it would have read a little 
better in history, if it had not been preceded by so 
much blustering and bragging. And it was a lit- 
tle amusing to see the effect it had on our eastern 
Democracy. The man whodid not go for 54 40 


zealous that they even got up to 5449. U 
them the treaty came like a thunderclap, and 
had to reverse the steam so suddenly that it came 
nigh producing a fatal collapse in the party. 
_ But, sir, the President is not so entirely warlike 
in his nature as his conduct to Mexico would in- 
(licate; he has other and milder qualities; he mere- 
ly has none of that ferocious spirit characterized 
by the poet as— 
« That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 

_ Itisa colder country at 5440. Now, if right 
in the position I have taken here, the question is, 
What is the duty of the American Senate? What 
are they todo? To go on and vote these ten regi- 
ments? The honorable Senator from Kentucky 
the other day said he did not know why regulars 
were preferred to volunteers. I do not know that 
Ido. But Yankees guess sometimes. 

War is to be made, sir, not only upon Mexico, 
but on the free laborers of the country, and the 
first onslaught is to be made in the shape of a tax 
on tea and coffee, and itis the patronage which the 
creation of these ten regiments is to give him, 


| in the passage of these resolutions. 


'ence, his vast learning, his keen observation, 


| could really think that there could be any virtue 
I would like, 
indeed, to see those resolutions passed, not that I 


| think their passage would do any good in the 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


|| world in the present omanrensys 


but they might, 


if adopted, serve as a sort of landmark, showing 


travelled the road to ruin. 


in both 


branches of Congress, and let the President ap- 


| 


with what rapidity and what proclivity we have | 
But that there would || 
| be any virtue in them, I have not the least idea, 
| Pass these resolutions renee ° 





| 


cal world, 
_ * whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap.”’ 


world are to be reversed in our favor? Are we 
emphatically the children of destiny ? Can we take 
our destiny in our own hands, and control it? Not 
so. It seems to me that there is a light streaming 
down the pathway of ages, illuminating the des- 
tiny of nations, and that it is written in glaring 
characters—Retribution. It is a law in operation 
all around us—in the physical, moral, and politi- 
It is true of nations as of individuals, 


I would ask those disposed to look at this ques- 
tion in the light of history, to go back, and by its 


_ aid trace the long vista of ages that have elapsed. 
| Let them go back, if they will, to the morning of 
| creation, when all the sons of God shouted to- 


|| ever sowed t 


| 
| 


gether for joy, that Almighty Power had spoken a 
new world into being; and they will not find it re- 
corded in any page of that history, that any nation 
he seeds of war and slavery, and reap- 
ed the fruits of peace and liberty, No! that pas- 
sage remains to be written; and it requires no 
very great effort of the imagination to fancy that 
we can now hear the voice of all nations of the 
past sounding a solemn warning in our ears, Let 
us beware, Tost that fate which has constanuy 
followed such a course of policy, may soon be 
ours, 
I have thus endeavored to discharge my duty. 
I am quite aware of the imperfection of the effort. 
But, before I conclude, | wish to say a single 
word personal to myself, and to let you know, 
sir, and the Senate know, that if it be fanaticism 
which I have uttered, I am not alone responsible 
for it. It is not peculiar to myself, sir, nor those 
with whom I act. We had, a year or so ago, in 
the State of New Hampshire, a pair of democrat- 
ic organs, and it was rather doubtful whether they 
were entirely harmonious. But, in May, these 


pend to them his usual declaration that the war || New Hampshire “ Patriots” came together—they 


was commenced by Mexico; nay, you may go 


| beyond that, and, with all the forms and solemni- 
| ties with which you could imbody them, you may | 


make them part of the written fundamental Con- 


| 
M i : | stitution of the land; and what would they be 
was a Federalist, a traitor; and some were so || 


| worth? Not the paper upon which they are writ- 


n || ten; for the very moment that they stood in the 
ey || way of a popular majority, they would be utterly 


| set at naught. He that is not pacses of that, 
| has not read, it seems to me, the first primer of 
‘our history. I think that the resolutions them- 

selves contain much that is just and true, and that 
| the passage of them might be of some consequence 
| in the 

their passage would check the downward tendency 
| of affairs is altogether out of the question. 
_ I believe that the people desire us to go right, 
‘and that we have not faith enough in the people. 
| Nothing is more common than to find aspirants 

for public favor, flattering the people and continu- 
ally praising their intelligence and patriotism, and 
' everything which gives value and dignity to the 
| human character. But you do not find these eulo- 
| gists of the public virtue at all prepared to venture 
| alittle upon the intelligence which they vaunt so 
|much. There is faith in ex 
| in everything but justice, truth, and right. 
| The present is, I believe, a critical period in our 
history. 1 believe that it is presumptuous in us to 
| affirm, as the President has affirmed in his mes- 


{| 


| 


| Hampshire Patriot, contending that the Democrats 


had an annexation—and when they came together 
they undertook to define the true democratic faith 
upon this very doctrine of slavery. I read from 
the **New Hampshire Patriot’ of 27th May, 
1847. 

{Mr. Haxe here read extracts from the New 


| of slave States were friendly to abolition, and 


| 


| 
\ 


way which I have suggested. But that || a man may, it seems, entertain all the sentiments 





would ultimately effect it; but as we have not the 
paper, we do not undertake to give the extracts. } 
hat is ** New Hampshire Patriot ’’ Democrac 
—about twelve months old. So, if lam fanatical, 
I am not without authority for my fanaticism; and 


which I have advanced without being cast out of 
the pale of the Democracy as it is now organized. 
But I leave the subject. I thank the Senate for 
the patience, kindness and candor, with which I 
have been heard. It is no pleasant duty thatl have 
performed. It is not agreeable to my feelings to 
occupy the place of an Ishmaelite here—my hand 
being against every man, and every man’s hand 
against mine. If any remarks have fallen from 
me, offensive to the feelings df a single Senator, (of 
which I am wholly unconscious,) I can assure him 


iency, in policy, || from the bottom of my heart that they were alio- 
gether unintentional. I have endeavored to deal 
with principles and measures, not with men. I be- 
lieve that 
dangered. 


institutions of the country are en- 
I believe that the course in which we 
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are proceeding, unless our career be arrested, will 
most inevitably conduct us to destruction; and I 
have thrown out these suggestions, in the hope of 
doing something, however feeble the attempt, in 
order to excite correct public sentiment on this all- 
vital question. 


the passage of the bill. 
r. R. JOHNSON moved that the Senate now 


Mr. BERRIEN asked for the yeas and nays on 
| 


adjourn, but withdrew his motion at the request | 


of Mr. CASS, and 


The Senate went into the consideration of Ex- | 


ecutive business; and, after some time spent therein, 
the doors were reopened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
I’nipay, January 7, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 
Mr. GOGGIN rose, as soon as the Journal of 
yesterday had been read, and moved that the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding. with the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


COMMITTEE CLERK. 


Mr. VINTON desired the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia to withdraw that motion, to give him an 
opportunity to make a report from the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. GOGGIN assented on condition that the 
gentleman from Ohio would renew his motion. 

Mr. VINTON then asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to allow him to offer a resolu- | 
tion which he had been some time ready to submit. 

General consent having been given— 

Mr. VINTON then said he had been instructed 
by the Committee of Ways and Means to report 
a resolution; which was read. 

{The resolution authorizes the committee to 
employ a clerk, at the usual compensation. } 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, inquired what 
the **usual allowance’? was? The phraseology 
of the resolution was somewhat indefinite. What 
the usual allowance was he did not know, nor was 
he aware that the House did. 

Mr. VINTON had not inquired what the usual 
allowance was, nor had he deemed it necessary to 
do so. Under this resolution, no more would be 
paid than it had been usual to pay to other clerks, 
which he believed was $4 a day. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, believed there 
was but one other committee that had a clerk; 
and, therefore, they might have some difficulty in 
arriving at a conclusion as to what was a “ usual 
allowance.” 

Mr. HENLEY moved to amend the resolution 
by inserting the words * $4 per diem for the time 
he shall be necessarily employed by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. JAMIESON, believing the terms “ usual 
allowance’’ were not sufficiently explicit, desired 
to see the resolution amended or modified. 

Mr. VINTON said he understood $4 a day was | 
the sum which had been usually paid to clerks | 
employed by the committee on which he served. 
One thing further: he knew that clerks had been 
employed by committees, and sometimes by select 
committees, for the last twenty years, and they 
had all been paid at the same rate. 

Mr. JAMIESON. Four dollars a day? 

Mr. VINTON. Precisely. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the 
resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. VINTON renewed the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. KING, of Massachusetts, called the atten- | 
tion of the House to the fact that there were vari- | 
ous papers on the Speaker’s table which it was 
desirable to dispose of. 

Mr. ROCKWELL also said that, by the rules 
of the House, this was private bill day, the rule 
fixing which could not now be suspended, he be- 
lieved, without a two-thirds vote. He would, 
however, take occasion to say that there were ver 
few reports before the House, and only a few bills | 
which had been printed. | 

The SPEAKER read the rules referred to, and 








said, if there was no private business of that na- 
ture ready for the action of the House, the ques- | 
tion would recur on the motion to reconsider, | 


which was pending at the adjournment yesterday, 
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|| and which had preference over all other business. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Printing, 

‘| asked the unanimous consent of the House to 
|| allow him to make a report, 

Mr. GOGGIN would not object if it should lead 


to no debate. 


was the motion to reconsider, which took prece- 
dence of all other business. 


Mr. JAMIESON said there was no necessity | 
for a motion to reconsider, with the construction || 
which had been given of this rule by the gentle- | 


man from Ohio [Mr. Scuencx] and the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Smiru.] The best course 
would be to go into Committee of the Whole and 
settle the question of appeal there, which would 
decide the question. 

Some other conversation ensued, which was 


ended by Mr. CONGER reporting, in answer to |, 
the resolution of the House, referred a few days || 
since, on the subject of the printing of the House. || 


[The report stated that the President’s message 
and accompanying documents would form a doc- 
ument of unusual length, (some thirteen hundred 
pages,) part of which would be submitted to-day, 
and the residue by the 15th January. ] 

Mr. HENLEY, in connexion with that subject, 
gave notice of an amendment of the rules to give 
the Committee on Printing power to report at all 
times. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, then gave | 


notice, that if the House resolved itself into Com- 


mittee of the Whole, he should insist upon the || 


appeal which he took yesterday. 


THE NEW RULE RELATING TO DEBATE. 


The motion to reconsider was then negatived, 


and the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Smirn, 
of Indiana, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the pending question 
to be on the appeal. 

Mr. SIMS, before voting on the appeal, desired 
to say a few words. He found among the cata- 
logue of rules one which provided that *‘ no mem- 
ber shall occupy more than one hour in debate on 
any question in the House or in committee; but a 
member reporting the measure under consideration 


from a committee may open and close the debate, || 
provided that where debate is closed by order of | 


the House any member shall be allowed, in com- 
mittee, five minutes to explain any amendment he 
may offer.” That was the one-hour rule, as 
adopted at the present session. The 36th rule of 


the last Congress, which had also been adopted, || 


provided that **no member shall speak more than 
once to the same question without leave of the 
House, unless he be the mover, proposer, or intro- 
ducer of any matter pending; in which case he 


shall be permitted to speak in reply, but not until | 
every member choosing to speak shall have spo- | 
ken.’ The 433d rule provided for the suspension | 
of the rules and orders for the purpose of going 


into committee and for discharging a committee 
from a bill. In addition to this, it was the rule as 
well as the practice that debate might be closed by 
the previous question; and the question now was 


as to the interpretation which should be given to || 
these rules, taken in connection and in harmony | 


with each other. Under the old 36th rule, the 


mover was entitled to speak two hours, but he was | 
not to speak for a second hour until everybody de- | 
siring to do so had spoken once; but what was the | 


proviso to the new rule? It was the exclusion of 
aconclusion. It was intended to apply to debate 
closed in Committee of the Whole by order of the 


House, and excluded the conclusion that the pre- | 


ceding rule had any application to such subject. 
It was designed to show that the preceding rule 


was not to be interpreted as giving to the mover. 
one hour to speak in addition to his opening hour, | 


when debate was closed by order of the House. 
A member reporting the measure under consider- 


ation may open and close the debate; but this right ! 
was to be operated upon by this proviso, otherwise | 


every member who may not have spoken would 
also have the right to speak one hour. 


hour after the previous question had been ordered. 
After sustaining this position by argument and 
illustration, he concluded with the expression of a 


hope that the decision of the Chairman would be 
| reversed. 


BE. _ 


The SPEAKER said the question first in order | 


And if | 
the interpretation contended for in committee were | 
sustained, it would also prolong debate for one | 


sii a OG 


! 
! Mr. POLLOCK wished to my buta single word. 
Should the interpretation of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sims] prevail, the object of 
_ the committee in fixing an hover to terminate de. 
bate would be defeated, and the intention of the 
House, and of the rules it had established, would 
_ become a nullity. In the interpretation of all rules 
intention was to be the polar star. The intention 
| of those who made the rule must in every case 
|| govern its interpretation. Now, the purpose of 
| this rule was to secure to the reporter of a bill, or 
other measure, the opportunity of explaining the 
merits of it in detail, in reply to all objections 
| which might have been adduced against it. The 
gentleman from South Carolina insisted that the 
| proviso attached to the rule excluded this. The 
| gentleman said that it was the definition of a pro- 
| viso, that it was “‘ the exclusion of a conclusion.” 
| That might be a very good definition; but, in order 
to determine what the conclusion to be excluded 
was, it was necessary to look at the proviso and 
| the whole resolution. The gentleman knew that 
|| at the time a point was fixed to close the debate, 
| the debate was not then, ipso facto, closed; it was 
'| not closed until the point of time arrived which 
} the House had fixed. The true question to be 
|| settled was, when the debate closed? And he held 
| that it would not be considered as closed until the 
| reporter of the bill had had the opportunity of 
\| speaking one hour. When, for instance, the House 


‘| said that all debate should cease at half-past two 
| o’clock, then, as soon as half-past two arrived, the 
debate ceased as to all other members of the House; 
' but the right of the person who introduced the bill 
| to speak for one hour still remained. This, Mr. 
| P. believed to be the true intention of the rule; 
and could the House, by a mere majority, suspend 
one of the rules of the House? It could, indeed, 
repeal a rule; but it could not suspend it. To sus- 
pend a rule required a vote of two-thirds. Be- 
| lieving such to be the true intent and meaning of 
| the rule, and that great inconvenience must ensue 
'| from any other interpretation, he hoped the deci- 
| sion of the Chair would be sustained. 
| Mr. DUER said he wished to be enlightened on 
| this subject. He wanted to vote intelligently upon 
|| it. It seemed to be presumed that there was a 
| collision between two rules of this House. The 
members were now in Committee of the Whole, 
under an order to take the resolution out of com- 
| mittee ata particular hour. But it was said that 
this order was subject to a rule which gave to the 
| chairman of a committee introducing a bill or 
other proposition the right of closing the debate. 
Now, if thtre was any collision between these two 
directions of the House, he did not see why the 
_ one must be held subordinate to the other, so that 
the second did pro tanto repeal the first. If, in- 
| deed, the saa order were adopted at a later pe- 
riod, in point of time, it would be so; but all the 
rules were adopted at one and the same time. But 
was there, in point of fact, any collision between 
_them? He did not seeany. ‘The chairman of a 
| committee introducing a bill had a right to debate 
it when debate was in order, and then only. It was 
|, said that he had a right to speak for one hour; but 
|, the right to close the debate did not of itself give 
him the right to speak for an hour in doing it. A 
rule of the House said that no member should 
speak on the same question more than one hour, 
but not that he should in all cases be allowed to 
speak foranhour. Suppose, when the hour fixed 
| arrived, the chairman should waive his right, and 
| another member happened to be on the floor, could 
_ that member insist he had a right to speak an en- 
tire hour? Certainly not. The right of the chair- 
/man of a committee to speak was subordinate to 
the rules of the House. Mr. D. could not under- 
stand that it must override them all. There was 
no practical difficulty; both rules might be recon- 
ciled, if the chairman, one hour before the ap- 
pointed time, would rise in his place and claim his 
right to the floor. The reasonable construction 
of the rule would be that the House could not 
oo its debate without allowing him this privi- 
ege. 

Gaentlonien were now in Committee of the Whole, 
and this Committee of the Whole was like any 
| other committee of the House; it had no more 
|| power than any other committee, Gentlemen were 
‘| in committee, under an order of the House, to take 
| the question out of committee at a given hour; and 
| the committee had no right to say that in passing 
|| such a resolution the House was acting out of or- 
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der. If the House meant that the chairman should 
first have a right to speak an hour to close the de- | 
pate, it should have said so; but if it had not, the 
committee were under the order of the House, and 
must obey it. The question of the propriety of its 
course was nota question before this committee. 
Under these circumstances (Mr. D. said) he should 
yote to reverse the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. STANTON observed that it was not aeces- 
sary to inquire what might have been the individ- 
ual intention of members of the committee who 
had passed the rule about which this discussion 
arose, in order to decide what its true interpreta- 
tion was: it must, like other rules, be construed in 
conformity with other previous decisions of the 
House. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Sims] confined himself to the rule and its accompa- 
nying proviso, and contended that a just construc- 
tion of the proviso would reverse the decision of 
the Chair. He said that a proviso was the exclu- 
sion of aconclusion. ‘This was very true; but the 
conclusion here excluded was the conclusion that, | 
without the proviso, would arise from the rule it- || 
self. Mr. S. here quoted both the rule and proviso. 
Now, what was the conclusion which this proviso 
excluded? 

Mr. SIMS here interposed to remark that the 
matter to which the proviso referred was the clos- | 
ing of a debate in Committee of the Whole; and it | 
excluded everything else but the right of a member | 
moving an amendment to speak for five minutes in 
explanation of the amendment he had offered. 

Mr. STANTON, resuming, insisted that in this 
the gentleman was mistaken. In the absence of 
the proviso, the conclusion from the rule would be, 
that no member could speak save for five minutes 
in explanation of an amendment. As to the posi- 
tion taken by the fammiomen from New York, [|Mr. 
Dver,] that gentleman must see what was the | 
manifest intention of the House in passing this 
new rule, and if the rules did conflict he must be 
governed by that. Mr. S. here read all the rules 
relating to the subject. The general rule had ex- 
isted ever since 1844—the new one had been | 
adopted during the present session. It was true, 
indeed, that all the rules had been adopted at once; 
but this last one, which now began for the first 
time, was obviously intended to qualify and con- 
trol those which had existed previously. If there 
was any conflict, that last formed was to override | 
the rest. But the true course was to interpret them 
all so as to avoid any collision, considering the 
older rules as modified by the later. 

Mr. COBB thought it important to have a de- 
cision now upon the case; not for the sake of the 
particular member more immediately concerned, 
(viz: Mr. Gogain,) but for the direction and gov- 
ernment of the House on future occasions. There 


for which Mr. C. contended, because no man pre- 
tended that the hour rule gave the right to any 
member to speak for an hour: all it did was to 
provide that he should not exceed an hour. The 
enactment last adopted should in all cases govern; 
and a right secured to an individual by a standing 
rule of order could not be taken away by a simple 
order of the House. A temporary order could 
not repeal a rule. 

Mr. SIMS again broke in, and was explaining, 
when— 

Mr. COBB said, if the gentleman from South 
Carolina would have the least possible degree of 
patience, he would find that Mr. C. was just 
coming to notice the point he had made. It was 
said the order of the House was passed by virtue 
of another rule, and therefore, though not itself in 
strictness a rule, it had all the binding force of the 
rule under which it was made. Admitting this, 


still, if there was any conflict, the last rule made | 


must prevail. If a prior rule conflicted with that 
which secured the chairman of a committee his 
hour to close debate, it was the duty of gentlemen 
to give effect to the latterrule. But Mr. C. did not 
think there was any real inconsistency between 
them; both could stand. If the committee should 
support the decision of the Chair, its only effect 
would be to allow the member making a report or 


introducing a bill the right of speaking on it for | 
hens by the rest | 

| of the House. What harm could in practice arise 

| from this? What was the reason and object of the 

rule? It was to secure to a majority ofa standing | 

or other committee of the House, reporting a bill | 


one hour after the closing of the 


or other proposition to the House, to be heard in 
its support after all the objections had been urged 
which could be brought against it. But, under any 


other construction of the rule, this right might be | 
/evaded and lost. How could the chairman of a 


Committee of the Whole know when to give the floor 
to the privileged member introducing the bill? He 


| could not, unless the hour to close debate had been 


fixed for days or hours beforehand. Suppose the 


House should order a debate to close in committee | 


at two o’clock, and Mr. C. should obtain the floor 


a quarter befyre one, must the chairman, when | 
Mr. C. had spoken just a quarter of an hour, stop | 
him, and give the floor to the man who reported | 


the bill under consideration, that he might have his 
hour to speak? Point after point would arise in 
practice under such a construction, and the House 
would be involved in endless difficulties; but con- 
strue the rule as he had explained it, and as the 
decision of the Chair presumed it to be, and no 
difficulty whatever could ensue. 

It was apprehended by some gentlemen that this 
interpretauon would throw some advantage into 
the hands of a dominant majority in the House. 





were substantial advantages in confirming the de- | 
cision already made by the Chair. Mr. C. would 
lay down two legal principles, which he thought 
ought to guide the House in arriving at its conclu- 


rules conflicted on their face with each other, 
if they could be so construed that both should 
stand, that was the construction which ought to | 
prevail; but when this could not be done, then the | 
fullest force should be given to the act last past. 
Now, in this case, the rule last adopted by the 
House provided that the chairman of a committee 
or other person introducing or reporting a bill or 
other measure should have the privilege of opening 
and closing the debate upon it in Committee of the 
Whole, he being subject, of course, in both cases, 
to the hour rule. This was an unquestionable 
right guarantied to him by that rule. It was now 
proposed to deprive him of that right by virtue of 
a mere order of the House to close debate at a cer- | 








Mr. SIMS again interposed. He read the rule, 
and argued to show that it secured the same right 
to every other member of the House to speak one 
hour which it secured to the chairman to speak 
two hours; if the order of the House cut off the 
One, it cut off the other also. 

Mr. COBB thought not. The hour rule was 
not the grant of a right, but the restriction of a 
right already existing, viz: the right of speaking 
for an unlimited time. 


Mr.STANTON interposed toexplain, but spoke | 


in a tone too low to be heard by the reporter. 

Mr. COBB thought the argument of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Sims) presented 
no valid objection to the interpretation of the rule 


He did not see how. But, even if it should give 
them some slight advantage, all parties would enjoy 
this in succession. The Whigs would have it now, 


| but (said Mr. C.) we shall have it, you know, next 

sion: the first was, that, when two laws or two || Congress. [A laugh.] 
| The debate 7 the question of order was fur- 
»y Messrs. WICK, SCHENCK, 


ther continued 
and SIMS, in explanation. 
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sitions to make. He could not regard it a matter 
of no importance whether we should give a loose 
construction to our rules, and thus produce a hun- 
dred times over the loss of time already incurred 
in this debate. 

The honorable member from Georgia [Mr. 
Coss] has remarked that the right in question has 
been guarantied by the rules of the House; and 
the honorable member now occupying the chair 
said yesterday that the rule limiting debate was in 
derogation of this right. 

Now, sir, the right of a chairman of a committee 
to make two speeches is no more guarantied than 
the right of an ordinary member to make one 
speech; and an order of the House limiting the 
time of debate is no more in derogation of one of 
those rights than the other. It equally destroys 
both. Why should the right of a chairman of a 
committee to make a second speech be regarded 
more sacred than the right of a member to make a 
first speech ? 

But, sir, gentlemen speak as though this right 
to speak a second time was a personal thing, given 
| toachairman for his individual benefit. ‘This is 
a mistake. It is aright created for the benefit of 
the House, like the whole privilege of debate; and 
an order of the House limiting the one must have 
an equal effect in limiting the other. It is, sir, a 
misconception to regard the order of the House as 
going directly to any matter of right. It goes to 
the matter of debate, and says, absolutely, there 
shall be no further debate. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dver] has properly conceived 
it. No rule of construction, therefore, will effect 
your object. You must either amend the rules, or 
else hereafter, in each case that may arise, make 
an exception in the order in favor of the right in 
question. 

Mr. GREEN, Mr. STUART, of Michigan, 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, Mr. GENTRY, Mr. 
RHETT, and Mr. STANTON, also participated 
in the discussion of the merits of the question in- 
volved in the appeal; on which the vote was taken 
by tellers, and sustained the decision of the Chair 
by 101 to 73. 

So the committee has decided that a mover is 
entitled to speak one hour, or the residue of an 
hour partly occupied, after the time fixed by an 
order of the House to terminate debate. 


THE SOUTHERN MAIL. 


The House then again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Cares B. Smirn, of Indiana, in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the resolution re- 
lating to the transportation of the great southern 


= 
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Mr. GOGGIN, of Virginia, resumed his closing 
argument; and, after briefly alluding to the con- 
sumption of time by the consideration of the ap- 
peal, which he thought was an apt illustration of 
the mode of conducting business by the Post Office 
Department—a circuitous course to gain an imma- 

| terial object—he returned to the subject under dis- 
| cussion. ' y 
|| . The committee had been informed by the gen- 


Mr. SMITH, of Connecticut, said, of all the |, tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. Baown,] that 
frivolous questions that had ever been raised in | 
this House, this capped the climax, in his judg-| department, for that gentleman told them that a 
ment. The great question which was now occu- || large portion of the stock of this company was 
pying the attention of the House of Representa- d 


this was not a question between Virginia and the 


owned in Philadelphia. He was glad to hear the 


tives of the American Congress for almost two || gentleman from Pennsylvania make such a state- 
entire days was, whether the gentleman reporting |, ment, and he hoped it would impress on the minds 


| 


| a bili should have the hour nezt before the point of |, of the members of the committee itself, so that 


| time when the clock ticked one, two, or three, or || when they came up to vote, they might do so with 
| the hour next after that point of time! That, sir, |; the conviction that the North as well as the South 


great constitutional question! 


speech.- [A laugh.] 





| sion might be brought to a period 


|| how it was settled, one way or the other. 
|| [General cries of ** Question!” ‘‘ question !”’} 


i Mr. WOODWARD had but a few plain propo- | 


hat was to become of the 
| rest of that speech he did not know. [Renewed || therefore, not only deprived them of the Post Of- 


laughter.] Now, he prayed, he humbly submitted || fice patronage, but it interfered with them as a 
that this most frivolous, most cone ne discus- | chartered com 


(said Mr. S.) is the question we have under debate | had an interest in this matter. He hoped they 
|| here, and in relation to which we have a vast array |, would further bear in mind, that the Postmaster 
tain hour. | of orators here. [General laughter.] This is the || General had not only struck at the interest of this 
Reoswed laighter.] company by depriving them of the transportation 
Mr. S. did not rise for the purpose of debating |, of the 
this question; but his sole object was to call the | loss of passengers. This line arrived at Peters- 
attention of the House to the unhappy, the truly || burg now in 
deplorable condition of his friend from Virginia, || 
| 


mail, but so as to operate on them by the 


vance of the regular mail some nine 


}| oF ten hours, so that the passengers by this line 


[Mr. Gocern,] in the parturition of about half a ] had to be there until the mail arrived before they 


could proceed southward. This new arrangement, 


y—not with Virginia alone, but 


ere, and the | with stockholders who were residents of Pennsy!- 
|| House come to a vote. It was of no consequence 


|, vania and other northern States. 

So much for the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
| He desired now to say one word of the argument 
| of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. G. W. 
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Jones,} which had failed to satisfy his mind that | 
he was in error, What was the position of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? That gentleman told 
them—so he was reported in this morning’s In- 
telligencer—that the Post Office Department, pre- 
vious to the arrangement with this railroad com- 
many, paid $5,445 for the transmission of the mail. 
“hat was correct; but it was in 1834, before the 
railroad was completed. But did the gentleman 
know the fact, that subsequently $190 a mile 
annum was paid for the transportation of that | 
mail? And, further, had the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee forgotten that the Postmaster General 
had informed them that he paid $13,000 for the 
transportation of the way mail from Washington 
to Richmond—130 miles in twenty-three hours? 
Now, if they could lessen the time one-half—that 
is, if, inetend of occupying twenty-three hours by 
,ost-coaches, it could be done in eleven and a half | 
Satan se not the Postmaster General be au- 
thorized to pay $26,000 to carry that mail, with 
the addition of twenty-five per cent. ? 
road company could perform that service in nine 


= = -__ 


hours, and for this facility and despatch it was | 


surely entitled to double compensation; and it was 


the company had heretofore received a sum to 
which it was so obviously entitled. 

The gentleman from Tennessee had spoken of 
the mail service from Weldon to Wilmington, 
which he said was performed for $237 50 per mile, 
and that gentleman told the committee that that 
mail ran in the night, which he appeared to look 
upon as a great disadvantage. But he would see 
the disadvantage also under which the railroad 
from Washington to Richmond labored. That 
company, instead of having the track clear, for 
the repairs of the road, during the day, and when | 
they could employ their hands (they being slave- 
holders, as were the owners of the W 
generally—a fact which he made no doubt some 
gentlemen had already remarked) in the pine fields 
near the road, in cutting wood and preparing for 
generating steam for their engines—were compell- 
ed, necessarily, to keep their hands always on the 
look-out for the cars in the day time; and therefore || 
this company had to employ an additional number || 
of hands, that is, one set to do the work off the 
road, as stated, another set to remain constantly 
on it, to attend to the cars at their stations, and || 
another also to do the necessary repairs, subject || 
to the frequent interruptions by the passing of mail 
trains in the daytime; but not so in regard to the | 
Weldon road, for on that, as the gentleman [Mr. 
Jones} had told us, the mail service was performed 
in the night-time. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] re- } 
ferred to a delay which now takes place, and ad- | 
mitted it to amount to twelve hours. 
right in his admission, but wrong as to the time. 
There is a delay of eighteen, instead of only | 
twelve hours. 

Mr. JONES here explained, and said that, by 
reference to a statement in the papers of this 
morning, furnished by the department, it would 
be seen that, under the former arrangement, when 
the mail was transported over the Richmond and 
Fredericksburg aloud, the mail going south was 


required to leave New York (say) on Monday, at || 


4! o'clock, p. m., and arrive at Charleston on 
Thursday, at 11} o’clock, a.m. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement, by the bay line, the southern || 
mail is required to leave New York at 9 o’clock, | 
a. m. (say) on Monday, and arrive at Charleston 
on Thursday, at 11} o’clock, a. m.—the same | 
time as under the former arrangement. The only || 
difference is, the mail at present is required to || 
leave New York at 9 in the morning, instead of 
4} in the evening—being seven and a half hours 
earlier; and this seven and a half hours is the 
only delay—if, indeed, that can be considered a 
delay—in the transportation of the Great Southern 
mail by way of the Chesapeake bay. 
Mr. GOGGIN resumed. He was not talking 
about the New York route, but the Postmaster || 
General’s circuitous route to Richmond. In the 
forty miles between here and Baltimore, there 
was a delay of five hours which was not included 
in the computation of the Postmaster General. 
The five hours, added to the twelve hours admit- 
ted by the gentleman, and one hour's delay else- 
where along the line, made, in all, no less than 
eighteen hours. But, even if it was but twelve 
hours, how was the department going to arrange | 


| pomattox, and round by Baltimore. 
country endure a delay like this, in order to allow 
the head of the Post Office Department to make 


/amount offered them by the department. 
eldon road, | 


|| ger because he cou 
'even this might not be sufficient to deter a com- 


He was || 


_ existing contract on the railroad com 
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so as to overcome that? ‘Time and tide waited 


| for no man; though it seemed that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] expected they would | 
wait for the Postmaster General, while his mail- || 
bags were making their slow, and winding, and | 


foggy way, down the James river, and — Ap- 
ust the 


this experiment of his bay route? Mr. G. did not 
mean to say, or to intimate, that that officer de- 
sired this: he did believe he meant what was 
right; he did not assail him personally, but he 


| did assail his figures and plans. 


Mr. STUART, of Michigan, here interposed, 


but what he said the reporter could not hear with 


sufficient distinctness to understand it. - 

Mr. GOGGIN strongly objected to these inter- 
ruptions, and hoped, if he must submit to them, 
that they would be allowed out of his hour. In 


|, with || reply to some eon wane Mr. Srvart had put 
This rail- |) 


to him, Mr. G. said, I stand not here to speak for 
the railroad company, but for seventy thousand of 
the people of Virginia. He was not privy to the 


| views or wishes of that company, and he denied 
a singular coincidence, that within a few dollars, | 


the gentleman’s right to ask him such questions. 


| If he made any reply to them it would be merely 


out of courtesy. On that ground, he would say 
to the gentleman that he did not know, of his own 
knowledge, what the company would be willing to 
do; but he would tell the gentleman what he had 


‘heard from others, not from them: he understood 
| the company thought it would not be for their in- 
| terest to accept what they themselves had formerly 
_ offered to take. If they thought proper to evade or 


disobey the laws and to withdraw all support from 
the department, they could make much more mo- 
ney by establishing private expresses than the 
And 
would it be wonderful if men were driven to resort 
to such measures? Although the law imposed a 


| fine of $150 on all who ran a private express, and 
| $100 on the owner of any steamboat or railroad 


who should transport packets, and exacted a fine 
of $50 even on the transmission of a single letter, 
which a man, in the urgency of business or of 
family anxiety, a send by a private messen- 

d not get it on in time by mail, 


pany from meeting the public exigency. The 
course pursued by the Postmaster General invited 
to such a course; and, unless something better was 
done to remedy the grievance under which the 
country was laboring, before another year there 
would be hundreds of such expresses established 
and continued on private account. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
asked what was to become of the other mails— 
the way-mails from here to Richmond? That gen- 
tleman’s object seemed to be not so much to facili- 
tate the transmission of intelligence through the 
country, and thereby to serve the people, as to 
save the Post Office Department from all harm. 


| But he would take leave to tell that gentleman that 


every mail contract contained a saving clause al- 
lowing the Postmaster General to discontinue any 


/ mail route on certain conditions, and he could dis- 


continue these. Was the gentleman answered? 

As to the great southern mail, that gentleman’s 
amendment threw’ the cost of discontinuing the 
ny, and not 
on the Post Office Department. as there any 
justice in this? There was none. 

Mr. G. proceeded to say, that when he had ad- 
dressed the committee on a former day, he had 
endeavored to show there was no valid legal con- 
tract in existence to carry the mail from Washing- 
ton to Richmond, and consequently that no dam- 


| ages would accrue if that which purported to be a 
| contract should be taken away. 
| G., in my hand a copy of the paper which thus 
| purports to be a mail contract, which is to be exe- 


I have, said Mr. 


cuted between the Postmaster General and the bay 
company. There is another for carrying the daily 
local mail to Richmond, which has a provision 
that the Postmaster General may at any time dis- 
continue it on certain conditions. But in this re- 
port he talks about the exclusive privil of these 
railroad companies. Let us try the Postmaster 
General by his own rule; let us see if he has not 
done the very thing which he charges so severely 
on these c@mpaniés. All who will look at the in- 
structions from the Post Office Department, as pub- 
lished in all the papers, will find that the contraets 


| 
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are to contain the express right reserved to the 
—— of discontinuing a post route. 

r. JONES here interposed, and inquired of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Gocery} if he 
_ had not in his possession a copy of the telegraphic 
| correspondence between the Postmaster General 
and the bay line company after the railroad com. 
| pany had notified the department that they would 
| not carry the mail upon the terms offere by the 
| department after the 10th of December, in which 
the bay line company Cor to carry the mail 
from Baltimore to Richmond and Petersburg for 
| $34,000 per annum, until the 30th June, 185), 

upon the express condition that the contract should 

be IRREVOCABLE ? 
| Mr. GOGGIN, resuming, said he held the ve 
| paper the gentleman was talking about, and had 
‘| been just going to read it when the Pate in- 
terrupted him. What he complained of was, that 
| in this paper the Postmaster General gave to this 
|| bay company—a company which failed to render 
|| the service required of it—a privilege not right. 
| fully contained in -—t, mail contract. [Mr. G, 
| here read the paper.] The paper allowed the con- 
|| tractor to relinquish his contract if he chose, and 
|| preferred it to a change in its conditions. But the 
|| corresponding right of the department to with- 
| draw the contract by allowing one month’s extra 
|| pay was expunged by black lines, not drawn 
'| around it, but through and across it. That right 
‘| was here wholly dispensed with. 
] But even if tnis agreement was signed, this ex- 
|| punging of so important a clause in it would be of 
|, no avail, because it was accompanied by no writ- 
|| ten guarantee. On thissubject the law was express. 
| He cared not how the Postmaster General might 
|| choose to construe it, the law was express that be- 
|| fore any mail contract could be of binding force it 
|| must be accompanied with written guarantees. In 
|| this case there were no such guarantees, and, there- 
|| fore, though signed, the contract was not executed, 
| The gentleman from Tennessee talked as if Mr. 
| G. was in possession of documents which he wish- 
| ed to conceal and was ashamed to show to the 

House. 
‘(| Mr. JONES said, certain] 


| 


not, Mr. Chairman. 
The correspondence to which I referred, was fur- 
nished to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goc- 
GIN,}] in answer to inquiries as chairman of the 
committee. It had been before the committee—he 
had seen it there—but it had not been printed; the 
House was not in possession of the correspond- 
ence. He wished the House to know the fact, 
that the bay line company proposed for and re- 
ceived the contract to carry the mail, upon condi- 
tion that the contract should be irrevocavle—noth- 
ing more. 
r. GOGGIN said the so were there, sub- 
| ject to the examination of anybody that wished 
to read them. Mr. G. further remarked, that the 
Postmaster General, not having control of the Tel- 
egraph, had not even adve once in his report 
to the existence of that lightning line. The reason 
—_ perhaps be that it would contrast too cred- 
itably with his own foggy circumnavigation. Cer- 
tainly it was a little remarkable that the existence 
of such a medium of communication was nowhere 
even mentioned. Yet,on the 29th of November 
|| last, (just before the assembling of Congress,) he 
|, availed himself of its aid, and sent to the Tele- 
graph office a proposition as to a change of con- 
|| tract for transporting the southern mail by this bay 
| company. 
| Let it not be forgatten that the first bid was made 
by the Postmaster General himself, through his as- 
sistant, and not by the company. The communi- 
cation inquired of the company, if the department 
should wish to send the mail on the bay route, 
|| what would you ask to carry it? And an early 
|| answer was demanded. This was signed by Mr. 


| Hobbie, and sent by the wires. An answer was 
| 


i 
] 


| 


received at three o’clock and ten minutes the next 
|| morning, offering to take the daily mail for ae 
four thousand dollars for three years and a half, 
not subject to revocation within that time, with the 
notice that ample security would be given. Secu- 
| rity was promised, but the department had asked 
| for ivin vain. The proposal was made first on the 
|| part of ‘he department, and, so much afraid was 
|| the Postmaster General that it should not be con- 
|| summated before Congress should assemble, that 
|| it was sent by lightning, and an immediate re- 
| sponse required; and the company, seeing that 
|| they had got the department in their power, insert- 








nay 


